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SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 


The third soirée of the second series occurred on Thursday. 
The room, owing to the unfavorable state of the weather, was 
less crowded than usual; but this comparatively scant at- 
tendance did not interfere with the enjoyment of the music, 
the interesting nature of which may be guessed at by the 
following programme :— 

QuarTET, in F, No. 1, Op. 18, two violins, 

tenor, and violoncello, Messrs. Watson, 

Weslake, and Hancock .......... 
Canzonet, “O, river,” Mr. Lockey...... 
Scena, “ Winter,” Mr. W. H. Seguin.... 
Sonata (MS.) Pianoforte, Mr. Walter Cecil 

WU ec cc ccacce cae cdecataces 
QuarTET, No. 4, two violins, tenor, nas vio- 

loncello, Messrs. Watson, H. Wheatley, 

Weslake, and Hancock .........+. 
Duet, “ Together let us range the fields,” 

Miss Lockey and Mr. Lockey ........ 
Canzonet, “Ah! deem not,” Miss Lockey 
Trio, in E flat, No. 2, Op. 70, pianoforte, 

violin, and violoncello, Miss Orger, 

Messrs. Watson and Hancock ........ 
Trio, “My father’s look,” Miss Lockey, 

Mr. Lockey, and Mr. W. Seguin ...... 


The songs accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. H. Graves. 
Director for the evening, Mr. C. E. STEPHENS. 

The first quartet of Beethoven, op. 18, is one of the best of 
the six. The Allegro con brio is masterly, and the Adagio in 
D minor intensely passionate; the Scherzo and Finale are 
hardly less beautiful, considering their relative importance. 
Like Mozart, Beethoven began his quartet-writing with a chef- 
d'euvre. We heard this work with greater pleasure since it is 
much seldomer produced than the majority of its companions. 
The performance, though not equal, was distinguished by much 
cleverness. Mr. Watson is a rising violinist, but, as yet, has 
not quite fulfilled the promise of his early career—still we have 
great hopes of him, and entertain little doubt that careful and 
assiduous study in the right direction will bring him to the top 
of the tree. Mr. Watson need not be told that, of all instru- 
ments, the violin will least brook neglect —and that even 
genius like that of Paganini or Ernst, unbacked by constant 
practice, must oftentimes be left in the rear. These remarks 
are meant kindly and proceed equally from an interest in the 
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career of the young violinist and a respect for the institution 
in which he was educated. Mr. Watson has it in his power to 
become an honor to that institution, where so many eminent 
English musicians have been fostered—and he will not, we are 
sure, neglect the opportunity of distinction which good luck 
and his own natural endowments have thrown in his way. 

The Canzonet of Mr. Tutton, the founder of the “ Society 
of British Musicians,” is a graceful effort, and was tastefully 
sung by Mr. Lockey. Henry Westrop’s Scena is original and 
striking. The recitative is well written — the air melodious 
and admirably accompanied. Mr. W. H. Seguin delivered it 
in his usual musician-like style and perfectly entered into the 
spirit of the composer. 

We were pleased with the introduction of young Walter 
Macfarren’s Sonata, at these soirées, for more than one reason. 
In the first place, it is a work of merit; and in the second 
place, it is a sonata—a form of composition now-a-days almost 
entirely neglected ; albeit, the noblest which pianoforte music 
can assume. An artist courageous enough to compose a 
sonata, in defiance of the tyranny of fashion, merits every 
possible encouragement. His labor is purely one of love— 
gain, in such matters, being altogether out of the question. 
Nor are his efforts addressed to the secondary object of pro- 
ducing an effect, as the term is— hair-brain fantasias, 2 la 
Liszt, serving much better for that purpose. Solely, then, as 
an artist does he write—and as such, if what he produces contain 
any thing out of the common way, he is entitled to respect and 
legitimate applause. Moreover, the existence of the sonata for 
pianoforte solo—under which nomenclature Beethoven, Mozart, 
Clementi, and Dussek have invented so many masterpieces— 
hangs upon a thread so slender, that, unless all true artists 
combine to prop it up, nothing can avert its fall — and once 
down, with the foot of popular caprice npon its neck, it will be 
hard for it to rise again ; only a miracle, or a new Beethoven, 
gam revive it. Therefore—to make short tale—when we find 
a youthful aspirant, like Walter Macfarren, so zealous for the 
good old forms of art as to labor in the production of a sonata 
—and a grand sonata too, a symphony to all intents and 
purposes—it should make some of us that are more experienced, 
if less gifted with natural talent, ashamed to be outdone in 
wholesome zeal by one of the youngest members of the society. 
The Sonata in question, which was played by the composer 
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with the utmost ardor and feeling, if not with absolutely irre- 
proachable mechanism (a quality which our clever young 
artist has yet to acquire), was received by the audience with 
unanimous approval. The first movement, in C sharp minor, 
Moderato assai appassionato, is very long—the themes are 
developed to the utmost, and the detail is minute and elaborate. 
We find the whole somewhat overspen—too mach of one cha- 
racter, and too many recurrences to the same idea. To which 
we may add a word in disfavor of the passages, which dis- 
play too much of the plain arpeggio—a frequent shift with com- 
posers not thoroughly accomplished in the resources of the in- 
strument they write for. On the other side we must adduce in 
behalf of the young composer, a flow of beautiful melody which 
is unsparingly used, a thorough feeling for rich and uncommon 
harmony, and a vein of melancholy sentiment which proves 
how thoroughly unvulgar is the mind whence it emanates. 
The scherzo, in E major, Allegro Giojoso, is less pretensive, 
but more complete ; it is full of vivacity, and introduces a 
glimpse of quaint, fresh melody, in the form of ¢rio, which 
wants no argument but its own declaration of its presence in 
favor of its beauty. The Romance, in A flat, has some 
charming bits of melody and some effective points of harmony, 
but the whole is deficient in continuity, and a constantly recur- 
ring passage, which recals the slow movement of Beethoven’s C 
minor to the hearer’s mind, robs it of its otherwise original 
feeling. The best part of the sonata is assuredly the finale in 
C sharp minor, Presto Agitato ;—which but for a redundancy 
of climax, and a passage out of one of Sterndale Bennett’s con- 
concertos, may, without hesitation, be pronounced masterly. 
We might specialize fifty admirable points in this movement, 
but prefer pronouncing a general verdict of approval—which, by 
the way, was as decided among the audience as the young com- 
poser’s best friends could have desired. Ere ‘we leave the 
subject, we will be so far friendly to Walter Macfarren as to 
venture a word or two more of disparagement. We find, on scan- 
ning his merits and demerits, that he has a habit of resuming 
his themes, almost invariably, by a sudden change of harmony 
rather than an artful march of modulation. We will not deny 
that, occasionally, a fine effect may be thus produced—but in- 
dulging it as a habit is a sign of weakness and an accusation of 
mannerism. Walter Macfarren will not find this habit much 
indulged in by the great masters of composition, who reserve 
unexpected transitions for rare and special effects; wherein they 
copy Nature, which is gradual for the most part—sudden here 
and there. A succession of fits and starts, though it may sur- 
prise, does not please—and the end of art is to ravish the soul 
by natural melody and harmony, variety of color, sparing mo- 
dulation, and sometimes, but not often, unlooked-for changes. 
But see how rarely these jerks of harmony are resorted to by 
the great kings of melody, Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven— 
the real trinity of music, in whom is to be found all that was 
foretold of the divinest art by the philosophers of old—who 
ascribed that to the spheres which, ages afterwards, three earthly 





men gave birth to. Even Bach and Mendelssohn, though 
more artificial composers than those we have named, are sparing 
in their employment of unanticipated transitions—the trick of 
weak writers and the modern German followers of Schubert 
and Weber—two authors more remarkable for their genius 
than their art—a school of composers only distinguishable from 
the French and Italian musicians of the present day by their 
greater obscurity. Even Rossini and Auber, who, with Weber, 
form the complete type of modern music of the second order— 
the composers of fancy rather than imagination—are by no 
means given to this shift of surprising eternally ;—they please 
by a natural flow of thought, and leave the startling progression 
to those who have no thought to flow, using it only on par- 
ticular occasions and for peculiar effects. Walter Macfarren has 
stuff in him and may safely resort to the great masters as 
models. He has no lack of ideas—let him lay them out to the 
best advantage, so that his lengthened efforts may be complete 
wholes rather than packs of small parts. "He must also eschew 
passages written for the sake of themselves, and not as necessi- 
ties of his work. They offend the polite ear—and simply indicate 
that, writing for the pianoforte, the composer feels he must 
have some pianoforte passages. The whole work should be 
artfully adapted to the character of the instrument it may be 
composed for—and so no want will be felt of tours de force, 
framed and glazed and hung up upon the walls of his edifice, 
like something out of place and scenery ;—melodies should be 
so composed and harmonies so dispersed that the character of 
the instrument is at once declared. A set passage in a piano- 
forte sonata seems to say—* All the preceding ought to be for 
the orchestra, but now let us show that we are composing for the 
pianoforte ;—this passage will do the needful”—and off we go 
with an arpeggio. We are speaking plainly, Master Walter, and 
you must take it as a compliment to your talent that we bestow 
so many words upon you. You are a promising fellow and we 
mean to hold you to your pledge. Walter Macfarren is a pupil 
of the Academy and studies the pianoforte under Mr. W. H. 
Holmes; composition under his brother, Mr. G. A. Macfarren 
—to state which of their promising pupil is only a matter of 
justice to those distinguished masters, 

We cannot well compliment the society on the manner in 
which Mr. Loder's quartet was performed. It painfully mani- 
fested the want of proper rehearsal. Neither was the spirit 
of the music indicated nor the notes efficiently played. Mr. 
Loder, who was present, must have felt any thing but com- 
plimented by this slovenly interpretation of one of his most 
beautiful works—every movement of which, properly given, is 
in the highest degree effective. Mr. Loder, though not a 
member of the society, is an Englishman ; and, since his quartet 
was considered sufficiently meritorious to be placed in the pro- 
gramme, maugre the non-membership of its composer, courtesy 
to a stranger demanded even greater than usual attention. 
The best players in the society should have been appointed to, 
its performance. We have no doubt whatever that, with ade- 
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quate preparation, the gentlemen who attempted it on Thursday 
evening would be quite equal to its difficulties, but, with the off 
hand way in which these soirées are got up, none but the most 
experienced artists (and it is no offence to the younger gentle- 
men to say, that, except Mr. Hancock, the term cannot justly 
be applied to any of the four) ought to risk their own and the 
composer’s reputation in the public performance of a MS. 
work of such decided importance. We, who know the quartet 
intimately well, were, of course, alive to its manifold beauties— 
its masterly treatment — but the majority of those present had 
small notion that they were listening to one of the most 
charming instrumental compositions which has, up to the present 
time, proceeded from the pen of an English musician. In 
withholding our feeling on this matter, we should be doing in- 
injustice both to Mr. Loder and the gentlemen who were set 
down for his quartet. We, therefore, say our thoughts without 
hesitation, and no impartial person will, we are sure, blame us 
for our candour. 

The duet of Dr. Boyce is fearfully insipid ; but the excellent 
singing of Miss and Mr. Lockey won for it an encore by no 
means due to its intrinsic merits. The canzonet of Mr. Graves, 
beautifully rendered by Miss Lockey, is melodious and expres- 
sive ; its only fault is a good one—brevity. But for the encore 
awarded to the duet, it would, we think, have been redemanded 
by the audience. 


Beethoven’s magnificent trio was played with admirable | 


spirit. Few lady-pianists have the animation of Miss Orger— 
a quality which (though occasionally exaggerated by the fair 


THE HARMONY OF SPHERES — THE “ SOUND” 
OF CREATION, 
BY J. L. 


At a period of antiquity, when the physical part of astro- 
nomy was very little inquired into, the splendid mythor (or 
how else we may call it) of the “ harmony of spheres” stares 
upon our mind. It is curious, moreover, to observe, that the 
word harmony (Armonia) implies a manifold, almost an uni- 
versal meaning ; applicable and applied, first to the harmony of 
sound, and then to con-cordance, rhythm, meter, cadence in 
every respect — terms, which, after all, are, every one, appli- 
cable to vibration, sound, melody, music. Whether in speaking 
of the harmony of spheres, the ancients merely implied the 
systematicity, and the pre-ordained law and coincidence of the 
huge movement of the celestial bodies ; or whether they be- 
lieved or implied (as J do}, that these globes really produce 
tones in this astoundingly rapid rushing through ether, is, pro- 
bably, impossible for us to decide. A paper lately laid before 
the French Institute intends to prove that sound is not a mere 
vibration, oscillation of the air, but a thing (!) a substance, a 
being as independently and absolutely existing as heat, electri- 
city, light, &c., the author proving to evidence, that sound does 
not follow, is not ruled by the laws which moved (in-any-way) 
air does, but has its own especial and particular mode of acti- 
vity, action, existence, life. If, therefore, any, even the slightest 
particle of matter (terrestrial-mundane) will sound under the 
influence of motion, (or otherwise) it is clear, I say, it is incon- 
testable, that those inconceivably huge celestial bodies, rushing 
at a rate equally stupendous through space, (of some quality or 
other), must produce a sound—tones, which, however, it is not 
| the lot of mortals to perceive, nor ever can, or will be. Then we 
| may still imagine the great Pantheos (the Him of sacred 
books) brooding and listening and musing over this harmony — 





executant) is an immense desideratum in the interpretation of | to which, perhaps, (although in a very remote and terrestrial 


Beethoven. But, Miss Orger, besides animation, has good 
classical taste and brilliant and certain mechanism. She has 
a tendency, however, to hurry the time, which, though some- 
times advantageous, is not always so. With Messrs. Watson 
and Hancock, who played the violin and violoncello to perfection, 
she was quite safe—because they went with her thoroughly— 
but she might not have been so lucky in her co-operators. 
However, if the fair pianist’s faults were many, instead of (as is 
really the case) almost imperceptible, her honest enthusiasm 


for the noblest music, fully exemplified in the con amore manner | 


of her executing it, would reach the bosoms of all true 
artists. Therefore, brava Miss Orger ! — marche towjours— 
the goal of perfection is already in sight, and, God willing, you 
can hardly fail of soon attaining it. 

The programme (one of the best with which the committee 
have yet favoured us) concluded efficiently with John Barnett’s 
delicious trio, one of the gems of that undeservedly shelved 
opera, Fayre Rosamonde. By the way, we do not recollect 
an instance of beautiful music allied to the most atrociously 
nonsensical words, more striking than in the case of this 
charming trio, the character of which (God be thanked !) is 
utterly at variance with the utter characterlessness of the (must 
we call it ?) poetry. 

Mr. H. Graves and Mr. C. E. Stephens, as accompanyist 
and director for the evening, performed their respective duties 
with commendable zeal. The fourth soirée is fixed for next 
Thursday evening. J. W. D. 


sense) the words of Exodus may be applied: —*‘ Let not God 
speak with us, lest we die,” (20 19.) If it were, in fine, 
permitted to speak even with any degree of levity on matters 
so transcendent, we might dilate on the curious method, accord- 
ing to which these world-sounds may be arranged, and the diffe- 
rent parts, which the different (aye, and numberless) celestial 
bodies may take up in a performance — to which, after all, no 
human adjectives are commensurate.* 

Another analagous subject, of an equally interesting (rather 
philological ) character, heaves in our sight. The passage :— 
“ And the spirit of God moved upon the water,” (Gen. I.,) is, 
certainly, in the recollection of all our readers, as one of the 
| grandest of the mythos of Creation in our sacred books. But 
it has been proved over and over again, that these most ancient 
records of man (especially the I. of Gen.,) implie a deep, enig- 
matic, and figurative sense—peculiar to the oriental languages, 
especially of such a remote, we would fain say, premordial 
date. Fabre d’ Olivet has in a recent work (Paris, 1815, 4to.,) 
given a translation of parts of Genesis, according to this enig- 
matic meaning — which, however, to dilate upon, does not fall 
within the scope of our present essay. We revert, therefore, 
to the before quoted passage, which has been inadequately 
translated in several respects. The Hebrew rouhah ellohim, 
Gorge of God), does not imply any substantive meaning of 

eity but an adjective one, viz: —the divine spirit. But, ac- 





* We do not think that similar thoughts will be found unavailing to 
the aspiring (English) musician. They were (as we may prove here- 
after) those of Him —of Beethoven. Besides, the aspiring artist must 
have something of the kind to elevate him—£ s. d. won’t do the job. 
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cording to the book Resiel, and several other reputed Cabbalistic 
commentaries, the word rouhah (spirit) implies also that of 
sound. And thus, according to our harmonic predilections, we 
are induced to interpret this passage by :—‘ The divine sound 
moved upon the waters ” — meaning, implying, therefore, that 
some divine vibration, oscillation, or even harmony (!) appeared 
above the inert mass of terrestial matters — an interpretation 
which conveys considerable depth and picturesqueness. Thus 
we stumble upon sound, tones, and harmony, even in touching on 
the most sacred and premordial records of mankind! This 
interpretation, in fine, seems to have been current at a very 
early period, because the custom of sounding horns ( 7’rumpets) 
on the day which is consecrated to the remembrance of the 
Creation, seems to slightly point that way. Although the col- 
lection of the Talmud and the Cabbala contain but very little 
relating to music, still, it is to be wished, that the musical 
notabilities of the Hebrew profession, such as Mendelsohn, &c., 
may devote some of their leisure in inquiries of that sort. 








STREET MUSIC. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


The terse and amusing writer in the Examiner is a little 
one-sided in his pleasantry on the above subject. He com- 
plains of the law, which while it permits the avowed nuisance 
of cracked fiddles, bagpipes, hurdy-gurdies, &c. would suppress 
those itinerants only who bestow popular gratification. But 
the law is less to blame than the writer imagines; the case of 
these people is a peculiar one, for they cannot confine their 
noise to willing hearers, but must run the risk, from the nature 
of their trade, of becoming a public annoyance. The street 
organist for example, in and out of doors, has fifty hearers. Five 
and twenty of them are gratified. To the rest the organ is a 
nuisance. How is the magistrate to deal with a case of this 
sort? To satisfy the complainants, he must deprive the organ- 
ist of his undoubted right to trade in that for which there is an 
extensive market, while, on the contrary, he can only protect 
the trader at the expense of the complainant’s ears. It will be 
equally difficult to detect the former in abusing his rights by 
wilful annoyance, so long as any individual who may fancy 
himself aggrieved by his noise has the power of dragging him 
before a magistrate. Hence Mr. Hall said, very properly, 
that he would not have the law strained against these poor 
people. As to what may or may not by law be considered 
musical instruments, the case is clear enough. Musical instru- 
ments are such as are constructed for musical purposes (as the 
hurdy-gurdy, bagpipes, &c.), which “pots and pans” are not. 
Which makés the most disagreeable noise is a question with 
which the magistrate cannot possibly interfere. So much for 
the law. With regard to the merits of street music, I have, for 
my own part, always been inclined to regard an unmodified 
contempt of it—with which, however, I do not mean to accuse 
the writer in question—as one of those unconscious self-betrayals 
by which pedantry and imposture are so often found exposing 
themselves. I give up hurdy-gurdies, bagpipes, squeaking 
clarionets, cracked fiddles, and all the abortive noises musical 
which daily encounter one in the streets; but to despise street 
music in the abstract, is to despise melodies, some of which 
have stood the test, not of ages, but of centuries. The popu- 
lace, take them in the long run, from age to age, are far from 
bad judges of melody, else, why do we hear in the streets so 
many melodies of great and acknowledged merit ? The beauty 





of the street tunes of Italy first suggested the union of melody 
and harmony. In short, to despise street music in the abstract 
is to be guilty of the vulgar egotism of the aristocrat, who holds 
the sans culotte in contempt, not for his ill qualities, or even 
for his rags and dirt, but for his want of caste. Among the 
best of our street tunes are the beautiful Adeste Fideles hymn 
and hundredth Psalm, two of the finest sacred melodies upon 
record. Chimes are a species of street music for which I have 
always had a predilection, and the gunpowder conspirators have 
told us what a magnificent thing the monotonous single stroke 
of a bell may become when aided by imagination and circum- 
stance. The country is the proper place for chimes. Those 
who would have them in their eloquence must hear them across 
fields and meadows, from the quaint moss-grown tower of some 
old country church. Shakspere is full of allusions to bells. 
Ophelia says that the mind of Hamlet, in his madness, is like 
“sweet bells jingled”— instances might be multiplied without 
number. One of the pleasantest things about street music is 
its connexion with the feelings of early childhood. I remember 
being taken, when about five years old, into a small chapel at 
the west end of the town. The service was over, and the 
people were coming out. The deep thrill of delight with which 
I listened to the organ, which I thought was a street organ, 
ground by some man in the gallery, has stuck to my memory 
with all the tenacity of a first impression. I have some early 
associations of the same kind with keyed instruments. I could 
at times raise a “poetic vision” from the sight of the triple 
row of manuals of a great church organ, or even the keys of a 
pianoforte. I remember wandering one day (not Sunday), 
while yet a boy, into St. Paul's Cathedral. The place was 
perfectly still. 1 had walked into the middle of the stupendous 
edifice, and was looking up into the cupola, when a single 
chord was suddenly struck upon the organ (to the best of my 
recollection the common chord of C). There is a strong echo 
in the building. The notes, as they burst from the instrument, 
seemed to spread upward, and in a moment I heard them roll- 
ing, reverbrating, and dispersing in the cupola above me. It 
was my first impression of the sublime of music. Apollo mani- 
festing himself in his own temple, and departing upward in a 
burst of harmony. Let me advise the reader, however, who is 
in search of the sublime and beautiful, to eschew the Cathedral 
of a Sunday. J. G. 





Musings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


‘“* Why these are very crotchéts that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting !” 
SHAKSPERE. 


No. VIII. 
A MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Everybody now has a library. I do not mean that we can all boast of 
a snug little room, appropriately arranged with shelves, and filled with 
the most recherché volumes in elegant bindings; but I do say that every 
man has, and takes a pride in, a few books, which he keeps carefully 
stored up in some quiet little corner—some sequestered nook—to which 
he can retire, and, free from the dull realities of the world, silently com- 
mune with the minds of those he loves. For a book is the same to all: 
clad in the most gorgeous manner, or covered with the meanest apparel, 
we feel that the spirit remains unchanged: it is a tried friend, and the 
only true companion in solitude. 

But there is another library which must shortly take its place by the 
side of the one I have described; and this is a musical library. What 
can be more delightful than a selection of the finest productions of our 
great composers? Is it nota thing to be truly proud of, and should 
we not all add to our lives a new enjoyment, making the mere book- 
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worm to look upon us with envy? Enter now with me into this 
inviting-looking study, and say whether a collection such as this can 
remain for ever a luxury for the few—or whether, like literature, it must 
one day be placed within the reach of all. Well—do you not see the 
shelves bending beneath their rich contents, the result of the many 
inspired moments of genius? Here are names of which you have but 
heard, and above them are works which will one day be on every piano- 
forte throughout the land: Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Dussek—why the very perusal of such a list is enough to rivet the 
coldest mortal to the spot. And in the centre of the room, too, is a 
pianoforte—open and seeming to entreat us to test its powers. Come, 
shall we take a few at random from amongst the many specimens which 
surround us? I doubt not but we shall spend the time pleasantly 
enough. 

Untemeath this large parcel appears the name of Beethoven. To 
attempt to give the faintest idea of the genius of such a man by a 
detached composition would, of course, be the height of absurdity. 
However, let us see what first comes to hand. “ Sonata pastorale ;” 
well, the fates have been kind to us! Now shut the door and come 
towards the pianoforte, for I am about to take you a cheerful walk in 
the country. There—do you not see the green fields, and hear the 
merry chirping of the birds? Do you not see the cool running streams, 
and feel the sun warmly smiling down upon the landscape? Listen to 
this pedal note, so suggestive of pastoral music, and this exquisitely 
simple second subject. And then how free from pedantry is the gradual 
development of the movement. You find that there is no filling up in 
Beethoven ; he does not modulate for the sake of modulation, or intro- 
duce passages which have no connection with his original design: every 
thing seems to grow up and expand so naturally that you are almost 
deceived into an idea that nothing else but what is there could be there. 
This is the true proof of genius. Beethoven’s mind, like Shakspere’s, 
was universal: he wrote from what he felt; his music breathes with a 
purpose throughout, and this is the reason why it will live as long as the 
art itself. Some other morning we may be able to run through the 
whole sonata; but if you have already heard enough to make you long 
for the remainder, let me remind you that this little gem will cost no 
more than five or six flimsy variations on one of Bellini’s airs. 

Now here is a little sketch from the compositions of Weber. “ L’invita- 
tion pour la valse ;” one of the most delicious little bagatelles ever written. 
Just attend to the commencement of this introduction: can any lady 
resist a request so modest, yet so fervent—so tender, yet so eloquent? 
Take my word for it she cannot, and Weber knows it too; for you find 
that he has but to repeat it, with increased confidence, and she consents: 
but see; she cannot refrain from a little flirtation, as these few snatches 
of conversation sufficiently show. Every note here means something ; 
there is nothing that we cannot understand; the appealing enquiries of 
the gentleman, and the half coquetish replies of the lady, are distinctly 
apparent to us—and now they have risen together and are placing them- 
selves in a position to commence: a few moments and they are whirled 
into the middle of one of the most spirited waltzes ever conceived. 
How gracefully he supports her; and how modestly, yet relyingly, she 
seems to abandon herself to his support! These Germans throw an air 
of poetry around the waltz that we cold English people can scarcely 
comprehend. But now a short pause ensues: the lady is slightly giddy, 
but promises to resume immediately, and she is as good as her promise too; 
for, after a few hurried words with her partner, she returns to the 
dance with renewed vigor. And this time they seem to gain inspiration 
from each succeeding motion; no symptom of fatigue—no wish for rest 
now on either part; one delightful, rapid, and continuous movement 
until the final chord, when the lady is led almost breathless to her seat. 

Some brief expressions, perhaps of mutual compliment, now pass 
between them, and so ends this pleasing little piece. You may have 
asked fifty young ladies to waltz in your time, but depend upon it you 
have never done so with half the grace and elegance of Carl Maria von 
Weber. 

At the top of Mendelssohn's music I find the “ Lieder ohne worte,” 
Book I. These are all compositions as remarkable for their beauty as 
their novelty ; and indeed they have almost founded a new school of piano- 
forte playing. To write a series of songs without words requires no ordi- 
nary mind—but Mendelssohn jas no ordinary mind, and see how he has 
performed his task. The first one in E major is an expressive legato air 
in common time. Now tell me whether words would not rather mar the 
effect of such a strain. Is it not eloquent? Does it not appeal to the 
feelings? Why I have imagined a thousand things to myself during its 
performance, which I would not have disturbed for the world; it is de- 
lightful to be thus permitted to supply our own poetry to these beautiful 
melodies ; we feel it as a compliment from the-composer to the performer, 
and experience an additional pleasure in their interpretation. The whole 
of these sterling works should be in the hands of every pianoforte player 
in the kingdom ; and any person who cannot play should get somebody 
to play them to him. 








But we have now no time to pursue our researches further. The few 
specimens we have been thus admiring are, of course, but trifles; mere 
indications on the surface of treasure concealed beneath. But say— 
have we not passed an agreeable morning? We have been roaming 
amongst the meadows, and breathing the pure air of the open country; 
we have been listening to the inspiring waltz in an elegantly lighted 
drawing-room ; and we have just heard an exquisite song, although we 
have never stirred from the room, and no person has been called upon to 
sing a note. Now must not the art be powerful that can effect these 
wonders, and shall not al/ know and feel its influence? Yes—it must be 
so: a library of Music will become, in time, as necessary as a library of 
Books; Beethoven and Mozart will become as much our household gods 
as Shakspere and Milton; and our children will be taught to love and 
venerate them for their genius, and to long for the day when they can 
both study and appreciate them. 








I CANNA LEAVE THE HIGHLAND HILLS. 
(For Music.) 
BY ANDREW PARK. 


I canna leave the highland hills 
Those all so dear to me; 
Sublime they rise ’mid cloud and skies 
From out the sacred sea. 
The heather-bell adorns the dell, 
The eagle soars on high ; 
His young brood sleep where lightnings leap 
In grandeur through the sky! 


Lochlomond hills methinks I see 
Asleep in summer-dream, 

And there the bonnie rowan tree 
Hangs graceful o'er the stream. 

The fairy cots in shady spots 
*Mid sylvan beauty smile, 

Where stalwart men by loch and glen 
The langsome days beguile. 


*Mid mountain shade the tartan plaid 
With native grace is seen, 

And maidens roam where cat’racts foam 
Along each deep ravine. 

The lambkins bleat with accents sweet, 
The roe skips nimbly bye— 

The highland hills with al) their rills 
Uplift man’s soul on high ! 








Original Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir, 
Every individual in the animal creation is endowed with an instinctive 


perception of the harmony of forces, by which it is enabled to preserve 
its equilibrium under all kinds of circumstances of rest and action with 
mathematical exactness unconsciously, and sometimes even during sleep. 
From the capability to sing any tune from any given key-note, and to 
detect false notes, which may be observed in the majority of children and 
others who have not yet learned music technically, we may be permitted 
to infer that a large majority of the individuals amongst mankind are 
similarly endowed with an instinctive perception of the harmony of 
sounds, by which they are enabled to assemble the ideas of the exact in- 
tonations of all the notes of all the chords which constitute the simple 
harmony from any given key-note. This instinctive perception is, un- 
doubtedly, coeval with that by which man was enabled to “ stand erect 
and tall, the breath and the image of his God.” 

Compared with the antiqnity of music as a science, the discovery of 
the nature and the elements of musical harmony is an affair of very re- 
cent date. Although this musical feeling was inherent with the con- 
trivers of the system of the music of the ancients, as with the majority of 
mankind in all ages and countries, yet the absence of previous examples, 
and the comparative rudeness of their musical instruments, prevented 
their musical capabilities from being adequately developed. The first 
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cording to the book Resiel, and several other reputed Cabbalistic 
commentaries, the word rouhah (spirit) implies also that of 
sound. And thus, according to our harmonic predilections, we 
are induced to interpret this passage by :—‘ The divine sound 
moved upon the waters ” — meaning, implying, therefore, that 
some divine vibration, oscillation, or even harmony (!) appeared 
above the inert mass of terrestial matters — an interpretation 
which conveys considerable depth and picturesqueness. Thus 
we stumble upon sound, tones, and harmony, even in touching on 
the most sacred and premordial records of mankind! This 
interpretation, in fine, seems to have been current at a very 
early period, because the custom of sounding horns ( Trumpets) 
on the day which is consecrated to the remembrance of the 
Creation, seems to slightly point that way. Although the col- 
lection of the Talmud and the Cabbala contain but very little 
relating to music, still, it is to be wished, that the musical 
notabilities of the Hebrew profession, such as Mendelsohn, &c., 
may devote some of their leisure in inquiries of that sort. 








STREET MUSIC. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


The terse and amusing writer in the Examiner is a little 
one-sided in his pleasantry on the above subject. He com- 
plains of the law, which while it permits the avowed nuisance 
of cracked fiddles, bagpipes, hurdy-gurdies, &c. would suppress 
those itinerants only who bestow popular gratification. But 
the law is less to blame than the writer imagines; the case of 
these people is a peculiar one, for they cannot confine their 
noise to willing hearers, but must run the risk, from the nature 
of their trade, of becoming a public annoyance. The street 
organist for example, in and out of doors, has fifty hearers. Five 
and twenty of them are gratified. To the rest the organ is a 
nuisance. How is the magistrate to deal with a case of this 
sort? To satisfy the complainants, he must deprive the organ- 
ist of his undoubted right to trade in that for which there is an 
extensive market, while, on the contrary, he can only protect 
the trader at the expense of the complainant’s ears. It will be 
equally difficult to detect the former in abusing his rights by 
wilful annoyance, so long as any individual who may fancy 
himself aggrieved by his noise has the power of dragging him 
before a magistrate. Hence Mr. Hall said, very properly, 
that he would not have the law strained against these poor 
people. As to what may or may not by law be considered 
musical instruments, the case is clear enough. Musical instru- 
ments are such as are constructed for musical purposes (as the 
hurdy-gurdy, bagpipes, &c.), which “pots and pans” are not. 
Which makés the most disagreeable noise is a question with 
which the magistrate cannot possibly interfere. So much for 
the law. With regard to the merits of street music, I have, for 
my own part, always been inclined to regard an unmodified 
contempt of it—with which, however, I do not mean to accuse 
the writer in question—as one of those unconscious self-betrayals 
by which pedantry and imposture are so often found exposing 
themselves. I give up hurdy-gurdies, bagpipes, squeaking 
clarionets, cracked fiddles, and all the abortive noises musical 
which daily encounter one in the streets; but to despise street 
music in the abstract, is to despise melodies, some of which 
have stood the test, not of ages, but of centuries. The popu- 
lace, take them in the long run, from age to age, are far from 
bad judges of melody, else, why do we hear in the streets so 
many melodies of great and acknowledged merit ? The beauty 











of the street tunes of Italy first suggested the union of melody 
and harmony. In short, to despise street music in the abstract 
is to be guilty of the vulgar egotism of the aristocrat, who holds 
the sans culotte in contempt, not for his ill qualities, or even 
for his rags and dirt, but for his want of caste. Among the 
best of our street tunes are the beautiful Adeste Fideles hymn 
and hundredth Psalm, two of the finest sacred melodies upon 
record. Chimes are a species of street music for which I have 
always had a predilection, and the gunpowder conspirators have 
told us what a magnificent thing the monotonous single stroke 
of a bell may become when aided by imagination and circum- 
stance. The country is the proper place for chimes. Those 
who would have them in their eloquence must hear them across 
fields and meadows, from the quaint moss-grown tower of some 
old country church. Shakspere is full of allusions to bells. 
Ophelia says that the mind of Hamlet, in his madness, is like 
“sweet bells jingled”—instances might be multiplied without 
number. One of the pleasantest things about street music is 
its connexion with the feelings of early childhood. I remember 
being taken, when about five years old, into a small chapel at 
the west end of the town. The service was over, and the 
people were coming out. The deep thrill of delight with which 
I listened to the organ, which I thought was a street organ, 
ground by some man in the gallery, has stuck to my memory 
with all the tenacity of a first impression. I have some early 
associations of the same kind with keyed instruments. I could 
at times raise a “poetic vision” from the sight of the triple 
row of manuals of a great church organ, or even the keys of a 
pianoforte. I remember wandering one day (not Sunday), 
while yet a boy, into St. Paul's Cathedral. The place was 
perfectly still. I had walked into the middle of the stupendous 
edifice, and was looking up into the cupola, when a single 
chord was suddenly struck upon the organ (to the best of my 
recollection the common chord of C). There is a strong echo 
in the building. The notes, as they burst from the instrument, 
seemed to spread upward, and in a moment I heard them roll- 
ing, reverbrating, and dispersing in the cupola above me. It 
was my first impression of the sublime of music. Apollo mani- 
festing himself in his own temple, and departing upward in a 
burst of harmony. Let me advise the reader, however, who is 
in search of the sublime and beautiful, to eschew the Cathedral 
of a Sunday. J. G. 





Musings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 


No. VIII. 
A MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Everybody now has a library. I do not mean that we can all boast of 
a snug little room, appropriately arranged with shelves, and filled with 
the most recherché volumes in elegant bindings; but I do say that every 
man has, and takes a pride in, a few books, which he keeps carefully 
stored up in some quiet little corner—some sequestered nook—to which 
he can retire, and, free from the dull realities of the world, silently com- 
mune with the minds of those he loves. For a book is the same to all: 
clad in the most gorgeous manner, or covered with the meanest apparel, 
we feel that the spirit remains unchanged: it is a tried friend, and the 
only true companion in solitude. 

But there is another library which must shortly take its place by the 
side of the one I have described; and this is a musical library. What 
can be more delightful than a selection of the finest productions of our 
great composers? Is it nota thing to be truly proud of, and should 
we not all add to our lives a new enjoyment, making the mere book- 
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worm to look upon us with envy? Enter now with me into this 
inviting-looking study, and say whether a collection such as this can 
remain for ever a luxury for the few—or whether, like literature, it must 
one day be placed within the reach of all. Well—do you not see the 
shelves bending beneath their rich contents, the result of the many 
inspired moments of genius? Here are names of which you have but 
heard, and above them are works which will one day be on every piano- 
forte throughout the land: Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Dussek——why the very perusal of such a list is enough to rivet the 
coldest mortal to the spot. And in the centre of the room, too, is a 
pianoforte—open and seeming to entreat us to test its powers. Come, 
shall we take a few at random from amongst the many specimens which 
surround us? I doubt not but we shall spend the time pleasantly 
enough. 

Underneath this large parcel appears the name of Beethoven. To 
attempt to give the faintest idea of the genius of such a man by a 
detached composition would, of course, be the height of absurdity. 
However, let us see what first comes to hand. “ Sonata pastorale ;” 
well, the fates have been kind to us! Now shut the door and come 
towards the pianoforte, for I am about to take you a cheerful walk in 
the country. There—do you not see the green fields, and hear the 
merry chirping of the birds? Do you not see the cool running streams, 
and feel the sun warmly smiling down upon the landscape? Listen to 
this pedal note, so suggestive of pastoral music, and this exquisitely 
simple second subject. And then how free from pedantry is the gradual 
development of the movement. You find that there is no filling up in 
Beethoven ; he does not modulate for the sake of modulation, or intro- 
duce passages which have no connection with his original design: every 
thing seems to grow up and expand so naturally that you are almost 
deceived into an idea that nothing else but what is there could be there. 
This is the true proof of genius. Beethoven’s mind, like Shakspere’s, 
was universal: he wrote from what he felt; his music breathes with a 
purpose throughout, and this is the reason why it will live as long as the 
art itself. Some other morning we may be able to run through the 
whole sonata; but if you have already heard enough to make you long 
for the remainder, let me remind you that this little gem will cost no 
more than five or six flimsy variations on one of Bellini’s airs. 

Now here is a little sketch from the compositions of Weber. “ L’invita- 
tion pour la valse ;” one of the most delicious little bagatelles ever written. 
Just attend to the commencement of this introduction: can any lady 
resist a request so modest, yet so fervent—so tender, yet so eloquent? 
Take my word for it she cannot, and Weber knows it too; for you find 
that he has but to repeat it, with increased confidence, and she consents: 
but see; she cannot refrain from a little flirtation, as these few snatches 
of conversation sufficiently show. Every note here means something; 
there is nothing that we cannot understand ; the appealing enquiries of 
the gentleman, and the half coquetish replies of the lady, are distinctly 
apparent to us—and now they have risen together and are placing them- 
selves in a position to commence: a few moments and they are whirled 
into the middle of one of the most spirited waltzes ever conceived. 
How gracefully he supports her; and how modestly, yet relyingly, she 
seems to abandon herself to his stipport! These Germans throw an air 
of poetry around the waltz that we cold English people can scarcely 
comprehend. But now a short pause ensues: the lady {s slightly giddy, 
but promises to resume immediately, and she is as good as her promise too; 
for, after a few hurried words with her partner, she returns to the 
dance with renewed vigor. And this time they seem to gain inspiration 
from each succeeding motion; no symptom of fatigue—no wish for rest 
now on either part; one delightful, rapid, and continuous movement 
until the final chord, when the lady is led almost breathless to her seat. 

Some brief expressions, perhaps of mutual compliment, now pass 
between them, and so ends this pleasing little piece. You may have 
asked fifty young ladies to waltz in your time, but depend upon it you 
have never done so with half the grace and elegance of Carl Maria von 
Weber. 

At the top of Mendelssohn's music I find the “ Lieder ohne worte,” 
Book I. These are all compositions as remarkable for their beauty as 
their novelty ; and indeed they have almost founded a new school of piano- 
forte playing. To write a series of songs without words requires no ordi- 
nary mind—but Mendelssohn has no ordinary mind, and see how he has 
performed his task. The first one in E major is an expressive legato air 
in common time. Now tell me whether words would not rather mar the 
effect of such a strain. Is it not eloquent? Does it not appeal to the 
feelings? Why I have imagined a thousand things to myself during its 
performance, which I would not have disturbed for the world; it is de- 
lightful to be thus permitted to supply our own poetry to these beautiful 
melodies; we feel it as a compliment from the-composer to the performer, 
and experience an additional pleasure in their interpretation. The whole 
of these sterling works should be in the hands of every pianoforte player 
in the kingdom ; and any person who cannot play should get somebody 
to play them to him. 





But we have now no time to pursue our researches further. The few 
specimens we have been thus admiring are, of course, but trifles; mere 
indications on the surface of treasure concealed beneath. But say— 
have we not passed an agreeable morning? We have been roaming 
amongst the meadows, and breathing the pure air of the open country; 
we have been listening to the inspiring waltz in an elegantly lighted 
drawing-room ; and we have just heard an exquisite song, although we 
have never stirred from the room, and no person has been called upon to 
sing a note. Now must not the art be powerful that can effect these 
wonders, and shall not ali know and feel its influence? Yes—it must be 
so: a library of Music will become, in time, as necessary as a library of 
Books; Beethoven and Mozart will become as much our household gods 
as Shakspere and Milton; and our children will be taught to love and 
venerate them for their genius, and to long for the day when they can 
both study and appreciate them. 








I CANNA LEAVE THE HIGHLAND HILLS. 
(For Music.) 
BY ANDREW PARK. 


I canna leave the highland hills 
Those all so dear to me; 
Sublime they rise ’mid cloud and skies 
From out the sacred sea. 
The heather-bell adorns the dell, 
The eagle soars on high ; 
His young brood sleep where lightnings leap 
Tu grandeur through the sky! 


Lochlomond hills methinks I see 
Asleep in summer-dream, 

And there the bonnie rowan tree 
Hangs graceful oer the stream. 

The fairy cots in shady spots 
*Mid sylvan beauty smile, 

Where stalwart men by loch and glen 
The langsome days beguile. 


’Mid mountain shade the tartan plaid 
With native grace is seen, 

And maidens roam where cat’racts foam 
Along each deep ravine. 

The lambkins bleat with accents sweet, 
The roe skips nimbly bye— 

The highland hills with all their rills 
Uplift man’s soul on high! 








Original Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir, 
Every individual in the animal creation is endowed with an instinctive 
perception of the harmony of forces, by which it is enabled to preserve 
its equilibrium under all kinds of circumstances of rest and action with 
mathematical exactness unconsciously, and sometimes even during sleep. 
From the capability to sing any tune from any given key-note, and to 
detect false notes, which may be observed in the majority of children and 
others who have not yet learned music technically, we may be permitted 
to infer that a large majority of the individuals amongst mankind are 
similarly endowed with an instinctive perception of the harmony of 
sounds, by which they are enabled to assemble the ideas of the exact in- 
tonations of all the notes of all the chords which constitute the simple 
harmony from any given key-note. This instinctive perception is, un- 
doubtedly, coeval with that by which man was enabled to “ stand erect 
and tall, the breath and the image of his God.” 

Compared with the antiqnity of music as a science, the discovery of 
the nature and the elements of musical harmony is an affair of very re- 
cent date. Although this musical feeling was inherent with the con- 
trivers of the system of the music of the ancients, as with the majority of 
mankind in all ages and countries, yet the absence of previous examples, 
and the comparative rudeness of their musical instruments, prevented 
their musical capabilities from being adequately developed. The first 
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development of musical feeling in the music of the ancients may have 
€xtended itself to one tetrachord: suppose A, G, F, and E. The next 
Step may have been to venture upon an imitation tetrachord: say E, D, 
C,and B. Their musical sensibilities may then have led to the sub- 
added note A, in order to complete their praApason. These notes being 
imitated in their upper octave notes, together with the imitation tetra- 
chord A, B,C, and D, called synemenon, would have completed their 
system in the diatonic genius. The chromatic and enharmonic genera, 
described in my letter in your No. 6 of this year, consist in varieties only 
from the second and third notes in each tetrachord of the diatonic genius; 
and, although the simple constitution of music had not revealed itself to 
the ancient Greeks, yet the materials and the forms of their music have 
gone out into all lands. That the ancient philosophic spirit should have 
employed itself upon the arithmetical proportions of the sounds, and 
upon the intervals of their imperfectly founded and step by step music, 
may excite our admiration rather than our astonishment; but the menin 
our days of musically scientific enlightenment, who lay any stress upon 
diatonic and chromatic and major and minor semitones and tones, and 
trihemitones, while they neglect the notes themselves, deserve to quarrel 
over their music-slang, as do your correspondents Messrs. Flowers and 
Musica. 

Musical harmony, which consists of chords, is the parent of melody. 
The denominations of the notes of that melody which we call the scale, 
are the key-note, the major second note, the minor or the major third 
note, the deficient or the true fourth note, the perfect fifth note, the minor 
or the major sixth note, the major seventh note, and the octave note. 
Ordinal numbers are the proper names for all the relations which these 
notes have amongst each other in ascending or descending, and inde- 
pendently of their key-note; but by a kind of slang, which is peculiar to 
music, the scale relations of notes in all their bearings, are commonly 
called intervals. 

Throughout all the letters of Messrs. Flowers, Musica, Wallbridge, 
Clare, O, and Behind the scenes, which I have seen in your numbers 
since the commencement of this year upon the “ fourth note,’ and the 
“ enharmonic”’ question, the word “ interval” is not once used but as 
music-slang. The words second, or seconds, third, or thirds, &c., when 
used respecting the scale relations of notes towards each other, ought to 
be understood to signify second note, or second notes, &c., and not the 
spaces between the notes. 

Musical intervals are the semitone, tone, and trihemitone, each of 
which is a name for intervals of various extents — they are the rough 
valuations of the interstices of, or spaces between the notes—they are the 
amounts of the several degrees, or steps from any note (in the scale) to 
that next above or below it. Intervals are not the elements of music;— 
they are only certain accidental consequences, as just now intimated— 
semitone, tone, and trihemitone, are merely common names for intervals 
of different magnitudes, which approximate to what might be strictly so 
denominated. 

The confusion which is caused by sometimes using the word “ in- 
terval” in its literal sense, and chiefly by using it erroneously as music- 
slang for the notes, is extremely embarassing. Nine times out of ten in 
every work on music extant, if the author's DEFINITION of interval were 
substituted for the word itself, the most whimsical effects would be pro- 
duced. 

Your’s, &c., 
J. M. X. 

P. S.— Before I lay down my pen, allow me to add that the notions of 
Musica upon the notation of the (so called) enharmonic, are unfounded. 
Leaving out his scale notion of the horse and cart, I have to inform 
him that there are eight different extents of semitone, and that the largest 
two are the chromatic semitone, and that the smallest two are the dia- 
tonic semitone. 


MUSICAL NOTATION. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir, 

I will just address a few words to Mr. French Flowers, in answer to 
his few words addressed to me, as they will serve to set my sequential 
proposition in a true light. Mr. Flowers says: —“ I should feel great 
pleasure in conversing with Mr. Wallbridge respecting the sequential 
system; but may I ask how a six-part fugue would read on his system 
of notation?” NowI can assure Mr. Flowers that in the construction 
of the sequential notation I bestowed but little attention on the appear- 
ance which a six-part, or any other part fugue would present when 
written init. If “sequentialism” produce lasting effects, the most re- 
markable will, certainly, be the annihilation of the professional mystery 
and artificial difficulty which have hitherto been swathed around music, 
and have tended only to hinder its growth, and prevent it from becoming 
a vigorous being, mixing in the world — acted upon by the world’s in- 





fluences — and acting upon them in return. A fugue—let me gently 
break the sentiment to Mr. Flowers—is, in my unlearned opinion, a 
dead thing. It is a musical fossil ; very interesting, very hard, very dry, 
and very cold. It is to be spoken of with respect, perused with curiosity, 
listened to with attention, and thought of without desire to imitate. The 
important question is, whether music is to remain a heterogeneous mass 
of middle-age subtleties, or whether it can be made a simple science, 
suited to the present condition of knowledge. Is the Mus. Doc. or the 
million to be chiefly cared for? Is music to be considered rather as dots 
set one above the other, to be discoursed upon in crabbed language, 
varied by calculations in very small numerals — or is it to be considered 
rather as a gift from Nature to delight and refine mankind: which all 
may understand, and all may practice. Many, probably, will prefer the 
orthodox method, because they are accustomed to it. This is right 
enough. As Liston said in the farce: —“ It’s quite hoptional.” I, for 
my part, when a new street is opened, leading shortly and directly to 
some well-known point, always go by the new street, and such, I believe, 
is the general conduct; but, of course, any body is at liberty to go by the 
old round-about way. It is a matter of taste altogether. If Mr. Flowers 
has studied the sequential notation, will he allow me to ask him this 
question: comparing the established method and the sequential method 
—looking at music as it flourished in our day — taking into account the 
existing nature of musical instruments, and particularly the almost uni- 
versal use of keyed instruments, and their extended scales—which of 
these two methods of notation is the better one? Which is in itself the 
more desirable? The Utopianism of the proposition is a distinct ques- 
tion. I have calmly considered the matter, and have perfectly made up 
my mind as to the value of this objection in the eighteenth century. If 
the sequential notation sink, it will be from its own weight, not from 
hostile attempts to sink it. If good it will succeed, if bad it will fail. 
ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE. 


THE SAX HORN. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


6, Foley Place, 
Monday Morning, 
Sir, 

I shall be obliged by your correcting an error— probably a typogra- 
phical one—in my letter on the subject of the Sax horns, inserted in last 
week’s Musical World. In the fullowing lines will be seen the mistake, 
by referring to my letter :—* Zt is not the same mechanism, bnt a very old 
German or Italian invention, called the ‘ double cylinder, Not manufactured 
by Mr. Sax.”. The word not should have been But, which makes a very 
material difference. I wish to give Mr. Sax credit for all he deserves, and 
by correcting this in the next number, you will confer a favour on sir, 

Yours, very truly, 
Joun DIsTIN. 








Provincial Entelligence. 


SovuTHAMPTON.—From a circular before us, we learn that the singular 
jumble of matters and things, patrons and performers, deeds and instru- 
ments—called at one time the Sacred, at another the profane, and, for 
convenience, the Choral Harmonic Society—have “ ceased to exist.” It 
is so proclaimed by their gallant chief, “ great alike in orchestra and 
field.” With that modesty, however, which has always characterised 
him, he merged his importance in the general phrase —“ The Com- 
mittee” have done this, effected that, and neglected tother. In a cir- 
cular issued in their name, he said, addressing the subscribers—* They 
regret to observe the funds are totally exhausted, and” — hear the pro- 
found inference —“ consequently there is nothing left! except” —what ? 
What is the exception to nothing ? —“ except the property belonging to 
the subscribers (!) to liquidate the debts!” Oh! most logical of direc- 
tors —discourser of most eloquent music — how clear are your revela- 
tions! The circular then goes on to state the reasons for the present 
deficiency, which it is said may be traced to different causes. ‘ Ist—To 
the original debt contracted in 1839, and handed down to different com- 
mittees unsettled. 2ndly—To the gradual diminution of members, 
caused by deaths and casualties. (Convenient word.) 3rdly—From the 
rent of the room, and the expenses incurred in rendering the six con- 
certs worthy the support of members; and, last, though not least, the 
loss of 401. by the concert in the Agricultural week, given in the hope 
that by engaging first-rate English talent, the debt of the Society would 
have been in a great measure reduced.” This circular is said to be 
addressed to the subscribers for the purpose of laying before them the 
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exact state of the affairs of the Society. Now, these reasons might be 
all summed up in two words, but most expressive words they are — 
“ Bad management.” The Society did not attempt to carry out the 
great object for which it was established—that of encouraging and im- 
proving native talent. It was made from the first a means of pandering 
to the vanity of a few persons, who took credit for producing at concerts 
that talent, not native, but brought from all sorts of places, for which the 
members dearly paid, while their improvement was never thought of. 
At the end of the first year the great mass of the members left the 
Society in disgust — they did not diminish from deaths and casualties — 
they were driven out by the folly and injustice of the persons who ruled 
over the Society, But even at the end of the first year there ought not 
to have been a shillingsworth of debt —there was no necessity for it— 
and if the expenditure had exceeded the receipts, the parties who 
assumed the lead and took such consequence to themselves in the Society 
should have paid it themselves. The rendering the six concerts worthy 
the support of members, as it is termed above, is simply this: that pro- 
fessionals were engaged at the Society’s expense to attend the Society’s 
concerts, and perform at the private concerts of the distinguished mem- 
bers for nothing! The loss of 40/. by the concert in the Agricultural 
week does not belong of right to the Society. It was one of the specu- 
lations of the time, most unjustly undertaken by a party having the 
command over a certain number of chorus singers and instruments, to 
gain éclat for himself, and deprive the regular musical professional 
people of the town of the fair and legitimate chance they would have 
otherwise had of producing a productive concert. The circular does not 
therefore, tell the exact truth in the matter at all—the Society has been 
pervertéd altogether from the design with which it was originally started 
—instead of promoting art among the young people of the town, it was 
soon made manifest that proficients alone were wanted, and the pre- 
tended cheap public concert was made the means of obtaining still 
cheaper private ones. The circular then went on to say, that while the 
Committee felt perfectly confident of having “ done their best under 
every difficulty to forward its interests, they could not but regret the 
sacrifice of its property, which must be sold, unless some steps are taken 
by the lovers of music to redeem it!” Was there ever such meanness as 
this displayed on the part of a patron of a Society, the working members 
of which he treated with the same despotism exercised by the manager 
of a theatre? What is there in the present state of the Society—what 
has there ever been in its conduct, to induce any lover of music to con- 
tribute to pay off its debts? What good would result? Would the 
management be better? Would native talent be encouraged? Would 
there be less pretension, and some instruction? Would the members’ 
subscriptions be devoted to the objects contemplated at the formation of 
the Society, or be diverted to the purpose of enabling its directors to play 
the part of patrons of high talent, and have the credit of giving musical 
parties of the first character? We believe there would be no amend- 
ment, and therefore the appeal ought not to be responded to. But we 
have a stronger negative to put upon this shameful threat of selling the 
“ property of the Society,” as it is so called. The organ was specifically 
subscribed for—principally, we believe, in sums of five guineas. What 
right have the Committee, or the patron writing in their name, to sell 
the subscribers’ property to relieve themselves from their own liabilities? 
What right have they to sell an instrument to which two most valuable 
members of the Society, now deceased, gave their 5/. 5s. each, without re- 
paying to their representatives the money that they advanced, and which 
would now be so grateful to them? The money would never have been 
advanced, subscribed we can scarcely term it, if it had ever been sup- 
posed it would have been held as a security for the private engayements 
of any party. However, a meeting of the subscribers was called at the 
Victoria Rooms, to consider what measures had best be adopted under 
the circumstances, and there assembled of the lovers of music some 
fifteen or sixteen, including Captain Colt (the President), Captain Griffith 
(the Mayor), the Rev. Mr. Hoane, Mr. Pitcher (the Conductor), Mr. Mar- 
shall (Secretary), and Messrs. Gradidge, Staples, Page, Phillips, Triggs, 
&c. The President gave a most woful account of the state of the con- 
cern. It was no less than 80/. in debt! He complained in piteous 
terms of the want of support given to the Sdciety ever since he had had 
anything to do with the management; though, as regarded himself, he 
had been to an immense expense in entertaining the performers brought 
down from London and elsewhere, for the purpose of forwarding the 
interests of the Society. But whatever-he had done had failed to give 
satisfaction, and he was even told that he had done more injury than 
good: as President this was specially charged against him; and, while 
other people progressed in the management of their undertakings, he, it 
would seem, was never destined tc succeed. This was passing strange, 
for ever among the Masonic brethren they were distinguished by pro- 
gression. They commenced as an entered apprentice, proceeded to 
become a fellow craftsman, and then a Master Mason, and finally rose 
to the climax of Archmasonry; but he had commenced as the President 


| years, for the purpose of giving Concerts. 
| series of Musical Entertainments there, which have proved most 





of the Society, and had ended in becoming its bill-sticker! Com- 
miserating laughter followed the address of the President, who resigned 
his office, and the following resolutions were passed:—“ 1. That cir- 
culars be sent to the subscribers, soliciting contributions towards defray- 
ing the expenses now remaining unpaid. 2. That the Society be dis- 
solved, and re-constructed in another form. 3. That a committee be 
now appointed to draw up a report; and that a meeting be called on the 
24th instant, to hear the same read, and to arrange the means of re- 
furming the Society.” A subscription was then commenced among the 
lovers of music present, and the meeting dissolved. We shall refrain 
from commenting on the President’s complaint of the cost of entertaining 
the professionals, who at least earned the bread and cheese he dispensed 
to them at his musical parties; the whole display was of the most humi- 
liating character, and the proposition for the re-construction of the 
Society a flimsy pretence—Hampshire Advertiser. 


CanTERBURY.—The Catch Club held its weekly meeting on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 12th, when there was a good muster of subscribers and 
visitors. The Overtures to Zi Tancredi, Zampa, and Zaira were executed 
in a spirited manner under the leadership of Mr. Goodban; and the 
Polka Quadrilles of Musard were tolerably well received. The first 
Glee (T. Cooke’s), “‘ Strike the lyre,” was executed with spirit by Messrs. 
Tilly, Longhurst, Irons, and Pillow. Mrs. Reignolds, in ‘* Over the sea,” 
‘The mocking bird,” and a Duet with Mr. Nettleton, “ When thy bosom,” 
‘was highly successful. Our fellow-townswoman, Miss Goldsmith, in 
“ By the sad sea waves,” displayed to advantage the evidence of a sweet 
voice; and when she has overcome that nervousness under which she 
labors, we doubt not she will prove an ornament to the musical profes- 
sion of Canterbury. The Glees, &c. went off well, and altogether we 
consider this as good a Concert as we have had for some time. Mr. 
Sporle will, we believe, be here on Wednesday, the 19th instant.—( From 
our own Correspondent. ) 


Dustin. — Mr. M‘Intosh, the leader of the Dublin Philharmonic 
Society, has taken the Music Hall, Abbey Street, Dublin, for three 
Mr. Templeton has given a 


successful. 


MANcHESTER.—Mr. R. Andrews’ concert. The Atheneum concert- 
room was extremely well attended on Monday week, the principal star of 
attraction being Miss Maria B. Hawes; and her singing of Handel’s 
songs on this occasion :—“ Holy Holy,” and “ Return, O God cf Hosts,” 
was perfection. The instrumental accompaniments were sustained by 
Mr. ©. A. Seymour, and Mr. William Lindley.—Mr. R. Andrews pre- 
siding at the pianoforte. The novelty on this occasion requires especial 
notice, being the first time of performance in Manchester of Mozart’s 
celebrated cantata, “ Davide Penitente ;” the English version adapted by 
the Beneficiaire. The vocal parts were| given by Miss Rafter, Miss An- 
drews, and Miss Maria B. Hawes. From the great satisfaction expressed, 
there is little doubt of Mozart's Davide having gained a settlement in this 
country. At the close of the first part a duet:—“ O call me not,” words 
by James A. Page, was sung to Mozart’s “ Deh Prendi,” by the Misses 
Andrews in a pleasing manner, and warmly applauded. Miss Rafter and 
Miss Maria B. Hawes were each encored in their songs; and Master R. 
H. Andrews’ concertina solo, and Crnaval de Venise,” pianoforte, com- 
posed by himself, was most favourably received, as also his Fantasia by 
Leopold de Meyer. 


LiveRPOoL. — Mr. Radcliffe’s concert took place at the Assembly- 
rooms, Great George Street, on Monday evening; although the weather 
was unfavourable the room was crowded, in consequence of the desire to 
hear Mrs. Sunderland, who made her debut on a former occasion. She 
has been long a favourite amongst the Yorkshire people, and a great at- 
traction at all their concerts. She resides at Huddersfield, where for the 
last two years her engagements have been numerous, and where she is 
the principal singer at one of the churches.—Liverpool Times. 


WorcesTER.—Feb. 15. The members of the Worcester Glee Club 
gave a concert on Tuesday night to their friends at the long room of the 
Crown Hotel, on which occasion, spite of the inclemency of the weather, 
there was an attendance numbering nearly one hundred. A selection of 
glees, interspersed with instrumental pieces, delighted the audience for a 
couple of hours; after which Mr. Hopkins having kindly given the ser- 
vices of his quadrille band, strengthened by some of the glee society’s 
instrumentalists, two or three hours’ dancing was kept up with spirit, the 
party breaking up soon after midnight.— Worcester Journal. 

A concert was given this morning by Thalberg and his party at the 
large room of the Natural History Society, crowded within a few minutes 
after the opening of the doors. The performance included the names of 
Thalberg, Miss Dolby, Miss Eliza Birch, Mr. Calkin, and John Parry. 
Miss Dolby sang “ Una voce poco fa,” * The Forest Glade,” “ Come o’er 
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the stream, Charlie,” “ Terence’s Farewell, &c. She has improved con- 
siderably since we last heard her at the Worcester festival, both in power 
and facility of execution; andthe delightful ease which sits on her noble 
countenance, alike in the magnificent swell of enthusiastic energy, as in 
the most delicious warblings of softer cadences, contrasts favourably with 
the apparent sensation of pain, or, at least, uneasiness which marks the 
features of other vocalists. Miss E. Birch sang Horn’s “ Child of Earth” 
with excellent taste. Mr. Calkin occasionally sang and presided at the 
piano. Thalberg equally astonishes and delights, even though we may 
have heard him a hundred times. John Parry and his instrument seem 
to be but one—united in a conspiracy to shake sides and open mouths.— 
Worcester Guardian. 


Marpstone. — Mr. Russell's entertainment at the County Assembly 
Rooms on Tuesday, was excellently well attended, from three to four 
hundred persons being present. This popular singer introduced several 
songs which were not in the programme, principally comic, which, parti- 
cularly his negro songs and anecdotes, created roars of laughter. The 
novelty of the evening was the soliloquy of Richard the Third. All per- 
sons who had not heard Mr. Russell before, expressed their astonishment 
at the power of a single individual to rivet the attention of an audience 
for a whole evening; and departed highly delighted with the entertain- 
ment.—Maidstone Gazette. 








Foreign Entelligence. 


Paris, Feb. 17. (From our own Correspondent.)— 
I write hurriedly a few words. A pretty opera, by Clapisson, 
Les deux Bergers, has been successfully produced at the 
Opera Comique. The music is of a pastoral kind, quite in 
Auber’s manner, but very piquant. The concert of Deloffre 
and Pilet (Jullien’s London protegés) went off well enough, 
though there was nothing remarkable in the programme. We 


have Les Huguenots and La Juive at the opera till one is sick 


of the names of them. Auber’s opera for the Comique is de- 
ferred till next month. Henri Herz gives a public hearing 
of his advanced pupils on Thursday, at one o'clock ; I expect 
to derive much pleasure from the performance. Leopold de 
Meyer’s concert, on Friday, passed off with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. His Marche Marocaine was loudly encored. On 
the 12th, the King of the French gave a musical soirée, 
at which all the rank and genius of Paris were present. 
Le Desert of Felicien David was performed by an orchestra 
under the direction of Habeneck. Our English Ambassador, 
M. Guizot the great minister of France, and Victor Hugo 
the celebrated poet, were among the assembly. The King 
and the Royal Family were urgent in their encouragement of 
the lucky composer of Ze Desert. I am curious to know 
what you will think of him in England, In haste, 
Your’s, M. M. 
Napies.—Pacini has produced two new operas :—Leonora, 
and Francesca Donata. The former succeeded, the latter 
failed. 








Miscellaneous. 


Henry Patturps will start for England on the Ist of July, 
and remain twelve months; after which he will pay another 
year's visit to the United States. 


Mr. Lucas gave the first of a series of chamber concerts 
at his residence in Berners Street, on Wednesday evening. 
Messrs. Sainton, Boosé, Tolbecque, and Lucas were the quar- 
tettists, and Mrs. Anderson the pianist. Glees were sung by 
Messrs. Johnson, Smith, Walker, Green, and Master Johnson. 
The quartets performed were Haydn in G, Beethoven in E 
minor, and Mendelssohn in E flat. Mrs. Anderson and M, 
Sainton executed the Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven. 





MapvameE DvtckeEn’s second of her second series of soirées 
came off on Wednesday, the 12th inst., when the following ex- 
cellent programme was performed :— 


Ottetto, Four Violins, two Violas, and two Violoncellos, 

Messrs. Willy, Goffrie, Jay, Betts, Loder, Hill, Han- 

cock, and Lindley .....ecesseeeeeeceseeeeseseeee Mendelssohn. 
Song, “ The Battle Prayer,” Madame F. Lablache .... Himmel. 
Grand Duet, Pianoforte and Clarinet, Madame Dulcken 

and Herr Edouard Meyer.......+.++: seccccees 
Scena and Aria, “‘ Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” Ma- 

demoiselle Schloss... ..0.e.ssceccccccseceesecesee Weber, 
Grand Sonata (in D, minor) Pianoforte, Madame Dulcken Beethoven. 
Aria, “ Parto,” Mademoiselle Schloss .......+e++++ Mozart. 
Concert Stiick, Pianoforte, with Orchestra, Mad. Dulcken Weber. 
Duo, “ Si mel'credi,’”’ Sig. and Madame F. Lablache.... Meyerbeer. 
German Song, “ Das Fischer Madchen,” Mademoiselle 

Schloss 


Weber. 


Schubert. 


N egri. 


Conductor, Signor 
Mademoiselle Schloss is a vocalist of energy, taste, and 
skill. Her voice is a contralto, and her style somewhat resem- 
bles that of Miss Masson. Her first effort was the scena of 
Weber, which she sang magnificently. We have heard Parto 
sung better by one or two English vocalists—Miss Dolby and 
Miss Marshall among the number. Mademoiselle Schloss was 
encored in Schubert’s song, and substituted another well known 
in England, under the name of “ Onevery tree.” This, to our 
judgment, the fair singer gave exactly twice too fast — but it 
pleased nevertheless). Madame Lablache was charming in 
Himmel’s Prayer, and was well seconded by her clever spouse 
in Meyerbeer's tinselly duet — better sung than it deserved. 
The splendid Ottetto of Mendelssohn was a great treat, as was 
the untameably vivacious Concert Stiick of Weber, in which 
Madame Dulcken sustained the pianoforte part with dazzling 
brilliancy of execution. The duet for clarionet and pianoforte 
was good enough to make us wish for the whole. Herr Meyer 
is an excellent clarionetist, Madame Dulcken a splendid pianist, 
and Weber a first-rate composer. Why, then, charming bene- 
Jiciaire, did you rob us of the first and best movement? The 
last soirée takes place on Wednesday. 


Exeter Hatt.—At a second performance of Judas Mac- 
cabeus on Friday evening, Miss Poulter, with increased energy 
and less nervousness, maintained her right to all the eulogies 
of the press on her first public essay. She will, beyond doubt, 
be of essential service in the future operations of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. The Hall was full, and the oratorio better 
rendered, in all respects, than on any previous occasion. 


Miss Bassano.—This young lady is at Venice, where she 
has been performing in J/ Barbieri, and La Cenerentola, at 
Malibran’s theatre. Her next engagement will be at Genoa. 
She talks of returning to England next autumn twelvemonths. ( 


Mr. RAnsForp is engaged to deliver his illustrations of 
gipsey character in Bristol. 


Mr. D. W. Kina, the vocalist, has been appointed principal 
tenor in the choir of the chapel of the Foundliug Hospital. 


ParisH AtvaRs left Naples on the 15th inst, for Vienna. 
He will reach London in March. His concerts at Naples 
have won him both fame and money, having been unusually 
successful. Our harpists will be glad to hear that this eminent 
performer has just finished an elementary treatise on the in- 
strument—a method entering into every detail of the pedal 
combinations, new fingering, &c. adapted to the present mode 
of execution. He has also just completed a pianoforte concerto, 
written expressly for Madame Dulcken. 
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Tue Music or THE Cornet.—(From a Bath and Chel- 
tenham Journal.) “ But, oh, the delightful, spirit-stirring, ex- 
ressive music of Herr Koenig's cornet a piston — played with 
such delicacy, and yet with such power —such sweetness, and 
and yet such force — such crescendos, diminuendos and, above 
all, such feeling! ’*Twas, indeed, an exquisite treat; and, 
when Jullien comes again to Bath, we hope he will make it a 
oint of conscience to bring with him the handsome and poe- 
tical Kenig !”—(Oh Gemini !) 

Sir Henry Bisuor has been appointed conductor of the 
Philharmonic concerts for the ensuing season. Thus the di- 
rectors have cleverly put the muzzle on the mouth of discon- 
tent, by making priority of years the sign of good conductor- 
ship. Having been refused by all the foreigners, they have 
pitched on one of the most venerable (and, consequntly, ex- 
perienced) members of their own body. What can the Athe- 
ne@um say now ? 

Messrs. Benepict, T. Wright, and Carte, have been invited 
to the dinner of the Melodist’s Club on the 27th. Benedict 
will perform a fantasia on the pianforte, in which he will de- 
velop the advantages of the AZolian attachment. 


TesTimontaL TO Moscueces.—The Imperial Conserva- 
toire of Music in Austria, instituted by the late Emperor 
Francis I., has conferred upon Mr. Moscheles an honorary 
membership, accompanied by the following letter from the 
Landgrave Furstenberg : — 

“In requesting your acceptance of the diploma of our society, we deem 
ourselves most happy in adding to its members a name celebrated alike 
as a composer, and as the founder of a new school of pianoforte playing, 
and one upon whom we have always looked as the worthy representative 





of our music in the far West. We beg you to accept the sincere expres. 
sion of our high esteem, together with the request that you may kindly 
remember our society.” 

Vienna, December, 1844. 

Henry Purcecu was the son of a musician and gentleman | 
of the Chapel Royal. He was born in 1658, in the City of | 
Westminster, and admitted at an early age a chorister of the | 
Chapel Royal, under Captain Cook, then master of the chil- 
dren, to whom he was indebted for instruction in the elements | 
of his art. At eighteen he was chosen to succeed Dr. Chris- 
topher Gibbons, as organist of Westminster Abbey. He died | 
at the age of thirty-seven, on the 21st of November, 1695; | 
having in the same year composed the music for the opera of | 
“ The Prophetess,” or “ History of Dioclesian,” altered by | 
Dryden from Beaumont and Fletcher. Dryden's epitaph on | 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey is worthy citation : — ‘ Here | 
lies Henry Purcell, who left this life, and is gone to that | 
blessed place where only his harmony can be exceeded,” 


Spontin1, MENDELSSOHN, AND MEYERBEER.—* These 
three composers,” says a German musical paper, “may appro- 
priately exclaim in concert, ‘ Veni, vidi, viet.’ Spontini may 
say ‘VENI,’ (Ich sien wieder da), ‘ I am here once more’— 
Mendelssohn may say, ‘ vipI,’ I have seen, but can find nothing 
to do in Berlin’—Meyerbeer may say ‘ vict,’ I have conquered 
the ground and shall keep possession.” We admire the 
ingenuity of our German cotemporary, but is he aware of the 
sorry compliment he pays to his native place, Berlin—which 
has the shockingly bad taste to drive away Mendelssohn and 
retain Meyerbeer, who is not worthy to be his valet de chambre ? 
As for Spontini—it seems to us a matter of indifference whether 
he comes and sees, or comes and sees nothing ;—conquer he 
never can, in a musical field — and, by the way, it would be 
a stretch of fancy to assert a much higher position for the 
“illustrious” (vide our Edinburgh Professor's Musical Medita- 





tions ) author of that very dead flat, the Huguenots. 


Mr. Benepict’s Sorrez.—It is a lucky thing for Mr. 
Coleman, inventor of the Holian Attachment, that so eminent 
a public favorite has taken him in hand. At the soirée of this 
distinguished musician, on Tuesday week—a soirée at which 
all the artists in London of most repute, instrumental and vocal, 
assisted—a soirée which was attended by a brilliant galaxy of 
rank, fashion, beauty, and talent—the Zolian Attachment had 
famous opportunity of disclosing its merits to the public. Mr. 
Benedict introduced it in several solos and duets for the piano, 
and frequently in the course of his accompaniments to the 
vocal music. We need hardly say that under his care every 
advantage was given to the invention. Our opinion of its 
merits is highly favorable—though we at once state that the 
pianoforte wants no such; concomitant to assist its own unrivalled 
qualities. A pianoforte is a pianoforte, and any thing added 
to modify its nature derogates, in our opinion, from its effect. 
Nevertheless we are in justice bound to say that the Molian 
Attachment is the best constructed thing of its kind that was 
ever submitted to our consideration. Its effect is a combi- 
nation of soft wind instruments, which can be swelled, at will, 
from forte to piano. It does not mix with the tones of the 
piano, but comes out clearly and individually as a separate 
thing—wherein it belies its pretensions. It may be used, or 
not, at the will of the performer—a great advantage. Its 
tones resemble (somewhat) those of a seraphine, but are much 
more agreeable—-much less street-organish. If the Holian 
Attachment be the means of banishing seraphines we should 
not be inclined to oppose its progress—and as it may be at- 
tached and unattached, ad /ib to an old or new instrument, 
the legitimate pianist can have nothing to say in in its disfavor, 
as he is not obliged to use it—and no fear is there of its superior 
effect prejudicing the public ear in disfavor of the instrument 
in its single purity. The public is too good a judge to consider 
the AZolian Attachment any thing better than a pretty play- 
thing—and a prettier plaything could hardly be imagined. Its 
independence and its cheapness are also great facts in its favor 
—but that it can ever engage the attention of the classical 
musician is out of the question. 


Music.—Lucretius ascribes its invention to the whistling 
of the wind in hollow reeds—Frankinus to the various sounds 
roduced by the hammers of Tubal Cain—Cameleon, Pontiques, 
and others to the singing of birds—Zarlino to the sound of 
water. It is, however, agreed that music was first reduced to 
rules by Jubal in 1800, before Christ. The flute and harmony, 
or concord in music, was invented by Hyagnis in 1506. Vocal 
choruses of men are first mentioned in 556, before Christ. 
Pythagoras maintained that the motion of the twelve spheres 
must produce delightful sounds, inaudible to mortal ears, which 
he called “the music of the spheres.” Before the Reforma- 
tion there was but one kind of music in Europe worth notice— 
namely, the Sacred Chant, and the descant built upon it. This 
music, moreover, was applied to one language only, the Latin. 
— Paul de Kock. 


Tue Tuatserc Parrty.—-The concerts given by Thal- 
berg and his coadjutors at Birmingham, Leamington, Wor- 
cester, Cheltenham, Clifton, Bath, &c., &c., have been crowded 
to excess. Sir Andrew Barnard went to Worcester, by com- 
mand of the Queen Dowager, to invite the party to Witley 
Court, but they were unable to avail themselves of the invite 
of their illustrious patron, being engaged to perform at Chel- 
tenham that evening. Thalberg will leave for Paris almost 
immediately. He performs for the last time this evening at 
M. Carte’s concert at the Bridge Hotel. 
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Tue ComMITTEE OF THE Norwicu Musica Festivay 
have applied to Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy to conduct the en- 
suing music meeting at Norwich.— Sunday Times. 


SraupIGt will be here on the 8th of April next. He is en- 
gaged for the Ancient Concerts, and for the festivals at Wor- 
eester and Norwich, and will remain in England till the end of 
October. 


Batre at New Yorx.—The Bohemian Giri has been 
produced at the Park Theatre. The following extract from 
the Evening Mirror, after seven performances of the opera, is 
taken from a long article, in which the music is very impartially 
reviewed :— 

“ The opera is put upon the stage in a style of magnificence that has 
not been equalled in New York, since the production of Mr. Dion 
Bourcicault’s London Assurance. The principal characters are sustained 
by Mrs. and Mr. Seguin, Mr. Fraser, Mrs. Knight, and Messrs. Pearson 
and Andrews. Of Mrs. anc Mr. Seguin, it is unnecessary for us to say 
one word; their talent is so we'l appreciated that praise can add little 
to, and censure detract nothing from their reputation. We can only say 
that we joined most heartily in the warm plaudits that welcomed their 
return to the Park boards. Mr. Frazer is new to us; he possesses 
a tenor voice of fair compass and great sweetness of quality ; his ballad 
in the third act, is one of the nightly encores, and his success we consider 
already achieved. We doubt not that he will be a general favorite, 
throughout the Union. The choruses are excellent, and the band, led by 
Mr. T. Youres Chubb, splendid. To this gentleman's exertions we are 
indebted for the perfect manner in which the music is put upon the stage 
He deserves the thanks of the community.”—( December 4, 1844.) 


Mr. T. Youres Chubb will be recollected as one of the earliest 
and most active members of the Society of British Musicians. 
He was, we believe, on the committee, during the first and 
second years. 
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Mr. Wilson 

Mr. Templeton 
Mr. H. Russell 
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Mr. Weiss 

Mr. Stretton 

Mr. Paul Bedford 
Mr. J. Bennett 
Mr. Manvers 
Mr. W. H. Seguin 
Mr. D. W. King 
Mr. Barker 

Mr. G. Horncastle 
Mr. F. N. Crouch 
Mr. G Stansbury 
Mr. Parry 


staiaps. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


*,* It is respectfully intimated that unless subscribers who 
have received their accounts up to Christmas, remit them 
without delay, their numbers of the Musicat Wor.p 
must be withheld until such accounts are arranged. Our 
kind friends should not forget that it is our rule to receive 
subscriptions IN ADVANCE, and not when many weeks ( some- 
times months) overdue! We must request attention to this. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss LockEy—received with thanks. Mr. ANDREW Park is always 
welcome. Mr. G. E. Hay shallhear from us. Mr. BinrreEtp—In- 
dex and title page are preparing. Messrs. TREGEAR AND Co.—The 
songs shall be reviewed immediately ;—we cannot undertake to leave copies 
of the Musical World on sal o return. Mr. Loncuurst— We never 
look out for spots when a whole composition has merit :—thanks for the 
news. Mr. FroweErs — Mr. Epwarp CrarE — W. G.—neczt time. 
A ConstanT SuBSCRIBER AND AMATEUR is thanked for his polite- 
ness, and may rely that his suggestions are not overlooked. A SuBSCRIBER 
(Liverpool)—we will enquire. A TRouBLESOME FELLOw is a wag of 
the first water, A CONSTANT READER, (Halifax)—nezt time. 








Avdbertisements. 


MRS. A. NEWTON AND MR. G. (ASE, 


Beg to acquaint their Friends and the Public that their CONCERT 
will take place at CROSBY HALL, on 


WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, FEBRUARY 26, 1845. 


Vocal Performers—Mrs. A. Shaw, Mrs. A. Newton, Miss Rainforth, Signor 
Begrez, Mr. N. J. Sporle, and Mr. J. Parry. Pianoforte-—Miss C. Ward. Flute— 
Mr. Richardson. Clarinet-—Mr. Lazarus. Vieln—Mr. G. Case. Concertinas— 
Messrs. R. Blagrove, A. Sedgwick, and G, Case Conductor, Mr. C. Severn, 
Tickets, 3s ; Reserved Seats (numbered), 5s.; to be had of Mrs. Newton, 2, 
Belgrave Road, Pimlico; Mr. G. Case, 51, Great Coram Street, Russell Square; and 
at the Principal Music Sellers. 


TO CLERGYMEN, BARRISTERS, SINGERS, ACTORS, AND Pp 
4 SPEAKERS. : waue 


MADAME MALIBRAN’S VOICE PASTILLE, 


A DELIGHTFULLY FLAVOURED LOZENGE for the use of those subject to 
Elongated or Relaxed Uvula, Loss of Voice, Tickling 
Hoarseness, Coughs, Asthma, and for all persons desirous of cultivatin 
Voices, as it ensures a good and clear articulation with Strength and Brilliane 
increased 


Sold in Boxes at Is. 14d. 28, 9d, 4s. 6d. & }1s. each, with a new and i; 


and Soreness in the T! 


their 
y. 
list of 
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and Gentlemen. 


Madame Gradini 
Mrs. Keeley 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
Mrs, W. H. Seguin 
Mrs. Clifford 

Mrs, Selby 

Mrs. Garrick 

Mrs. G. Lee 

Mrs, G. Smith 
Mad. G. Panormo 
Miss Helen Condell 
Miss Steele 

Miss Sarah Flower 
Miss P. Horton 
Miss S. Novello 
Miss Betts 

Miss E. Lucombe 
Miss Clara Seyton 
Miss Fanny Cawse 
Miss Lockey 

| Miss A, Williams 

| Miss M. Williams 
| Miss A. Nunn 








Signor R. Costa 


Signor T. N, Giubilei 


Signor Brizzi 
Signor C. M. Sola 
Signor Lanza 
Signor Paltoni 
Herr. G, Brandt 
Mr. G. Robinson 
Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. H. Le 


. Penniker 
. Castellari 
. Galbreath 


Esq. 
O. Coleman, Esq. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, 


At the Wholesale and Retail Depét, 





of their Efficacy and Superiority from the following Eminent Professional Ladies 


Miss Cubitt 


| Miss Vincent 


Miss Poole 
Miss Lanza 
Miss Collett 
Miss Pyne 
Miss L. Pyne 
Miss E. Badger 
Miss Smith 
Miss J. Smith 
Miss A. Taylor 
Miss L. Lyons, 
Miss E. Clairton 
Miss A. M. Thornton 
Miss Linley 
Miss De Pinna 
Miss Leggatt 
Miss Bayfield 
Miss C. Barnes 
Miss Duval 
Rev. Mr. Browne 
A ci-divant Vocalist 
&e. &e. 


MILES DOUGHTY, PHARMACIEN, &c. 


No. 7, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—The Is. 144., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Boxes forwarded free by post, to any part 
of the United Kingdom, upon receipt of 1s. 6d., 38. 6d. or 5s. 6d. in cash or postage 


Pp 
OBSERVE THE NAME AND ADDRESS, and also that these Pastilles may 
be taken with as much safety as a peppermint lozenge. 
found highly injurious. 
Wholesale Agents—Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Church Yard ; and Barclay and Sons, 
95, Farringdon Street. 


All other preparations are 





The best specific for Coughs, and 


a 





several recomme 


kingdom. 


Lozenge. We did, in a recent 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


all Affections of the Throat.—‘t We have received 
gst the rest, two from Clergymen, of the Stolberg 
number, ourselves recommend them as the best 
specific for clearing the voice that ever came under our notice.”—Editor Dramatic 
and Musical Review, Nevember 26, 1944. 
Wholesale Agent, Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street. 


To be had of every chemist in the 





TO AMAT 


in advance. 


Great Titchfield Street, every Wed 
concluding at eleven, 


Mr. Crouch continues to give Lesso 
Concert Room, every M 
Vacancies for a Tenor, an A 


EURS, 


at purpose, to be held 


VOCALISTS, AND OTHERS 
MR. F. NICHOLLS CROUCH 


Having been solicited by his Friends and Pupils to form a Society for the purpose of 
singing Masses, Glees, and Madrigals, informs the lovers of classical music, that he is 
now establishing a Musical Club for th 


at his chambers, 75, 





A. a 


a 


ms in Singing and Declamation for the Stage 
d 8 day, from nine till five o’c! 





‘ys y, an 

Ito, and some Trebles (Boys). 

| _ Applications stating age and Qualification, to be sent, post-paid, directed Portland 
Chambers, 76, Great Titchfield Street. 


Terms of Subscription, ‘One Guinea 


‘ing at seven o’clock, 
per Quarter, paid 


or 
lock. 














The 
The 
Acis and Galatea 
Israel in Egypt .....- 


And also Single Choruses from Oratorios and Operas, and some of the most favorite 
Madrigals, also a selection of Services from Boyce and others, at per 

Every description of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Foreign and En 

dramatic piece. as well as those of former times; also 

author’s charge, amongst which are—I! Matri- 

the comedy of The Clandestine 


including all the pl 
several newly adap 
monio Segreto, Cimarosa (the libretto founded on 
Marriage) ; L’Italiana in Algieri, Rossini. The Music of Euryanthe, Weber (adapted 
to an original libretto). 


MUSIC PAPER AND BLANK BOOKS, in great variety, at remarkably low prices. 


WM. COODWIN, 


LIBRARIAN AND MUSIC COPYIST 


To the Philharmonic Society, Society of British Musicians, and the Royal 
Academy of Music, Musical Agent for America, &c., 


4, Upper Wellington Street (late Charles St.) Covent Garden, 
Has published the separate Chorus Parts of the following Oratorios, complete, in 


which the treble and bass cleff only are used. 


Creation, each 
Messiah 


Operas, free o 


se aeeeeee ae 


, Id. 
for hire, 
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MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET. 
MR. GARDNER AND MR. BAKER’S 


Vocal Entertainment, Tuesday, February 25, 1845, at Eight o’Clock, 


PROGRAMME.—Paar |.—Duet, “Could a man be secure.” Song, Mr. Gardner, 
“The Outlaw,”—Loder. as 9 Mr. Baker, “The Harp that once,”—Irish Melody. 
Duet, The Minute Gun,”—King. Song, Mr. Gardner, “‘The Squall,””—Barker. 
Song, Mr. Baker, “Is there a heart,”—Braham. Paar 2.—Song, Mr. Gardner, 
“Mad Tom,”—Purcell. Song, Mr. Baker, “Poor Jack,”—Dibdin. Duet, “Tell 
me where is fancy.”—Sir. J, Stevenson. Song, Mr. Gardner, “The Night,”— 
flime. Song, Mr. Baker, “The Old House at Home,”—Loder. Duet, “Oh, 
Albion!”—Braham. Mr, C. GARDNER at the Piano-forte 

Tickets, 2s.; Box ditto, 3s.; Private Boxes, 15s.; may be had at the Hall; of 
Mr. Gardner, Highgate; Mr. Baker, 46, Leicester Square; and \the principal 
Music Sellers. 





WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 
MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, 
On MONDAY EVENING, 211m FEBRUARY, at EIGHT o’Cxocr, 
SECOND NIGHT OF 
“WANDERING WILLIE’S WALLET.” 


Songs: The Minstrel--Hey the bonny breast-knots—The Covenanters’ Lament— 
Hame cam our gudeman at e’en—Bessie Bell and Mary Gray—The bonny House 
o’Airlie—O Bothwell bank —John Grumley. PART II.—Hail to the Chief—Why 
left I my hame ?—M’Leod of Dunvegan, there’s a curse lies upon thee—I gaed a 
waefu’ gate yestreen—Hersell be Highland Shentleman—Watty cam out on a 
Moonshiny Night—Gude night and joy be wi’ youa’. Pianofurte, Mr. Lanp. 
Tickets 2s, Reserved seats 2s. 6d., Private boxes for six persons 15s.—for eight £1. 





THE CHIROGYMNAST; 


OR GYMNASTIC FINGER EXERCISES, 
Approved of by Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, by the Insti. 
tute of France, and by all the first rate Composers and Profi of Music in England 
and on the Continent; and adopted at the Royal Academies of Music, in every 
capital of Europe. For the Study of the Pianoforte and all other musical instruments. 


MESSRS. MARTIN AND CO. 


SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
87, PICCADILLY, OPPOSITE THE GREEN PARK, 
To be had also of all the principal Music Sellers. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


: Paris, 19th Oct. 1842. 

Str,—The Chirogymnast, or Finger Gymnastic, which you have been kind enough 
to send me, appears to be an instrument of immense utility to those persons who are 
desirous of overcoming all the mechanical difficulties of playing on the pianoforte. 
It is, above all, recommendable for the completeness of the design, its combinations 
all tending to Rive equal strength to those fingers which it appears nature has 
refused them. The third finger, in particular, always so rebellious, cannot fail, by 
the means you have employed, of becoming the equal of the other fingers in strength 
and agility. Pray, Sir, for this reason, and for many others, which it would be here 
too long to enumerate, add my suffrage to the many you have already obtained 
from the highest musical authorities. I remain, &. &. C.V. ALKAN. 


Sir,—After having attentively examined your Chirogymnast, I am very happy to 
unite with those very competent judges, whose approbation you have ped! 4 in 
complimenting you upon your very ingenious and useful invention. 

I remain, Sir, &c. &. AMBROISE THOMAS. 


Paris, Aug. 7th, 1842. 

Sir,—Allow me to compliment you on the usefal and ingenious invention which 
the musical world owes to you. Your Chirogymnast appears to me to answer all the 
purposes you intended, as regards the inactivity of the third finger, in making the 
other fingers independent of one another, and also in gradually extending the hand. 
I trust that this most useful invention will be shortly adopted by every musician of 
eminence, and, above all, by those masters who are desirous of sparing ther pupils 
many a tedious study, and are anxious thaf they should acquire a brilliant 
execution. I remain, Sir, &c. &c. J. BENEDICT. 


(To be Continued. ) 





TO THE MEMBERS OF THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


ROBERT ADDISON 
Having become the Patentee of the 
NEW TRANSPOSING PIANOFORTE, 


Invented by 8S. MERCIER, of Paris, begs to inform the Musical Professi 
that this Instrument is now on view at - 


ADDISON AND HODSON’S MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
210, REGENT STREET. 





JULLIEN’S 


QUADRILLES, VALSES, POLKAS & MAZOURKAS, 
Are now Published for Quadrille Band, in Quatuor, Septuor, § Grand Orchestra. 


M. JULLIEN begs to state, that in reply to numerous enquiries from Amateur 
Societies and Conductors of Quadrille Bands, reqpiring his Music, it has determined 
him to publish them for a Quatuor, Septuor, co: ng of First and Second Violin, 
Tenor, Violoncello, Contra Basses, Cornet-a-Piston. and Flute or Clarionet, also for 
full Orchestra. This Collection, entitled JULLIEN’S JOURNAL, is published in 
monthly parts, by Subscription only. Terms for Quatuor or Septuor, £2. 2s.; Grand 
Orchestra, £3. 3s. per Annum ; each Subscriber is entitled to twelve pieces a year. 

The Subscription commenced last July, and each person now subscribing will be 
entitled to the back numbers, viz. No. 1, Semiramide Quadrille: No. 2, La Valse a 
Deux Tems; No. 3, The English Quadrille; No. 4, The Bouquet Royal; No. 5, The 
Original and Royal Polka; No. 6, The Zampa Quadrille; No. 7, The Original Ma- 
zurka; the other numbers will be :—No. 8, Welsh Quadrille; No. 9, Chimes Qua- 
drille ; No. 10, Post Horn Galop; No. 11, Butterfly Valse; No. 12, The Imperial Polka. 

N.B.—By the medium of this Journal, Professors and Amateurs will thus be im- 

diately in p ion of all the Music performed at the Court Balls, and M. 
JuLiien’s Concerts, Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, which until now has only 
reached them many months after its sppearance. 


JULLIEN’S CHIME QUADRILLE 


Will be ready for delivery on Turspay, the 14th, at the Author’s Office, 3, Maddox 
Street, Bond Street. 








THE MUSICAL BIJOU FOR 1845, 


Price 15s., 18 NOW BEADY. 


Unique in the splendour of its embellishments, this magnificent volume forms the 
most appropriate Christmas, New Year, or Birth-day Cadeau, containing UPWARDS 
OF ONE HUNDRED CONTRIBUTIONS by the most popular authors and compo- 
sers, including Songs, ocal Duets, Quadrilles, Polkas, Waltzes, &c. The 
illustrations, in the illuminated style, from originals in the British Museum, are exe- 
cuted in a manner which may be fairly denominated the triumph of decorative art. 

“The appearance of this splendid annual is always one of the fashionably musical 
eventsof the year. Its gorgeous decorations and variety of poetical and musical con- 
tents are so far from the common order as to make any attempt at rivalry a matter 
of considerable boldness. The Musical Bijou for 1845, outdoes itself in the beaut; 
of its illustrations, and the binding and other details of getting up are in their ao 
style of lavish magnificence. Without going into detail, we cannot refrain from 
calling attention to the index, printed in beautiful old English type, with emblazoned 
capitals at the beginning of each word, and a fancy border, exquisitely tasteful and 
elegant. We have no intention of reviewing the musical contents at length, since 
they comprise ninety-six closely printed pages of type—with, for the most part, an 
entire composition in each 'page. These are from the most popular foreign and 
native authors, among whom we may mention the names of Thalberg, who has 
contributed a clever study i G minor, in the form of a “ Barcarole ;”’ Henri Herz, 
whose “ Serenade,” on an by Donizetti, is extremely pretty and graceful ; Sir 
Henry Bishop, from whose pen we find several vocal compositions of merit ; Edward 
Loder and John Barnett, who have’ likewise enriched the vocal department with 
many songs and duets, and others of high repute. In addition to the above, we 
must say a word in favour of four or five ballads by Clement White, all of which have 
merit, and one especially, “ Where shall we meet?” for which Desmond Ryan has 
supplied some charming verses, is full of sentiment and natural melody. Moreover, 
the names of Jullien, Henry Russell, Rodwell, Crouch, Nelson, Knight, C. Glover, 
J. W. Davison, and many others equally popular, figure conspicuously in the pages 
of this year’s Musical Bijou. Two young writers, less known, but deserving honora- 
ble mention, J. R. Ling and R. Linter, have also contributed several things of far 
more than ordinary merit. To conclude, if among all this variety, something be not 
found to suit every conceivable taste we are very much mistaken. We feel sure, 
however, that extensive patronage will substantially reward the spirit and enterprise 
of the publishers.” —( Morning Post, Wednesday, Jan. 22.) 


Lonpon :—D’ALMAINE & CO., SOHO SQUARE. 


ROSSINI’S NEW WORK. 


La Fede, la Speranza, e la Carita, three Choruses for three equal voices. 
VERDI’S NEW OPERA, I DUE. FOSCARI. 
MERCADANTE’S OPERA BUFFA, LEONORA. 
DONIZETTI’S OPERA, MARIA DE ROHAN. 
THALBERG’S NEW GRAND SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, Op. 56 
CRAMER’S PRELUDES AND SONATINAS 


For the pianoforte, in which are introduced national airs and subjects from classical 
authors, fingered for the use of pupils, in three books at 2s. 6d. each. No work has 
yet been offered to the public so well adapted to produce an early and simultaneous 
development of taste and execution in young pupils as the above. 


LATELY PUBLISHED, A NEW EDITION OF 
CRAMER’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, price 10s. 6d. 
BALFE’S ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
With introductory observations on vocal tuition. Third edition, price 12s. 
BENNETT’S VOCALIST’S GUIDE, 
Arranged by T. Cooke, price 10s. 6d. 
BEALE, ann CO., 201, REGENT STREET. 





CRAMER, 





FOR THE BASS VOICE. 
MR. CRIVELLI 


Begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that his work on the ART of SINGING, 
adapted with alterations and additions rok THE Bass VOICE, is now ready, and may 
be had of Mr. Crivelli, at his Residence, No. 71, Upper Norton Street, and of all the 
principal music sellers. : 
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A CHOICE SELECTION OF SONGS, 


From the Catalogue of Vocal Music, 
PUBLISHED SOLELY BY T. PROWSE, 
At his Manufactory for Pianofortes, C. Nicholson's Flutes, Guitars, and every other 
description of Musical Instruments, 
No. 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
SONCS, ad Le CHUMBLEY. Written by 
seccevescescvecees J, Chumbley 
«eeeee Ditto 
Mrs, ¢ B. Wilson 
Miss L. Weaver 
+. W. Bal 


Come wander forth ... 
Hurrah for rosy wine 
He comes not home.... 
I own that thou art dear to me 
The mountain echoes 
The myrtle tree . 
There is a sadness on ‘thy brow 
The Brigand ... 


seeneece 


BO BO BO BO BO BO BO DO bad 
coonacoco® 


eeeerere 


SONGS, BY E. ‘) LODER. 
Come fill the cup to sparkling eyeS ....+ssseeessseereeesees Mrs, C. Wilson 
Captive’s release.....cserscccececcccscccsccsoccecesecccece Je ELC nter 
Do not let us part.ccccccccscccccccccccerseccesececccees Mrs. C. B, Wilson 
England’s mariners...+++sseecesescsesesscsscoessoecccess J. Campbell, Esq. 
Elfin Queen ....sssccocecsvocccscevcesscvosccees A Lady 
Gipsy child .....ssesseeseeees seceeecccesecesecess Miss Eliza Cook 
Here was my home ccoccccccccece Ditto 
I wander thro’ the bowers .... ses... Mrs. C. B. Wilson 
If gold and jewels e’er be mine .... “Translated ‘from the-French of Berenger 
Ivy leaf ...++es00- Byron 
Iam alittle gipsy maid ....+-secccecececceccccccssecscccceessessess Ditto 
I love to gaze on the dark blue skies .....cs.sccsssecee sees seoeseee A Lady 
I’m king of the forest glade ......essceccscscevesece sooee Carl _ 
oo minstrel, fare thee well .. . Ball 
My peer F08tES anne cous ee ccecrececees 
ome is not happy 

Ont the merry days when we were yOUNQ......+..+sseeeeessers 

Oh! build me a cot by the coo} flowing waters .. Mrs. C. B. Wilson 
Oh! dinna sing that melting strain.. Translated from the French of Berenger 
Oh! say you will dwell in my cedar shade.......... +eeeee Miss Byron 
Sing, dance, and sing cece From the French of Berenger 
The Outlaw; or, I’m King of the ‘forest ‘glade cocccececccccece Carl Schiller 
The mill’s mae sail.. : eereccccceccccccvcce +. Miss E. Cook 
The repentant......+++. coccccee Je L. Hult, Esq. 
The little grey man. ecnccccccccerce . {a bee French of Berenger 
The forsaken ....++++ . oovees J. Standert Dalrymple 
Thy will be done . Miss E. Cook 
While mirth and contentment...... ;: Translated from the French of Berenger 


reese BY Goons an 


Peewee ee ee eere se eessseseseresees 


cecceeceeerceeccesteceeececsssoosscccccceccs M 


eee tree eee eeeseere 


BS bO BO BOD BO BO BO BO BO BO WO BO BO DO BD BO DO OD PO PD BD BO BO BO bo bo bo 
ecomooaocooooososoaocooscoescsososoosscs 


Cheer thee, Mary .... 
Girl of Athlone . 
Like yon clear and tranquil Fiver sossce ° 
Oh! why should we strew o’er life’s sunshine ... 
Patrick has leftme .... 
Song of the wood nymph.. 
The bracelet and the cross of gold .. 
Welcome, rosy May, with flute accompaniment ... 
Ditto, without flute accompaniment.... 
SONGS, BY A. LEE 


sere wereee 


es Se eens 
OePeIRIeIOOC ter ered) 


POO rere ee reso eeeeeeeene 


BO WO BD DO © OO tO Pt 
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POUT e CRISES OT OCOSSIS IST SCe eee eT 


Bonnie Mary Gray .. 

Forest flowers ....-+ 

Go cull your roses .... 

Merry gondolier ....... 

Pretty star of the morning, answer ‘to pretty ‘star ‘of <a night « ererr rer ere 

Shall I tell you whom I love! .... A. Lee 

Were her tresses angel gold ....... . Sir Walter Raleigh 

SONGS, BY CLEMENT WHITE. 

All lovely and bright........ severe sees L, H. Cove, Esq. 

Come, come With MC ...ssesseececceseencres crecccecccccecececccses Ditto 

How dear to me my native vale....... soseccecceceveee Miss Byron 

I’m merry, yet I’m sad .... soseceeseeeeedeees Desmond Ryan, Esq. 

I never have mentioned his name .... seeeee Pe Plunkett, Esq. 

Kind, endearing, Rosabelle ......se+scesesesecesese J.J. Stafford, Esq. 

Love's souvenir . eceveecese eocvce eeeee . Perey Farren, Esq. 

Love’s trial .......++0- seeseceeceeeeceseseee Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

Mary A‘Roon ..ceseceees seeeeeee Desmond Ryan, Esq. 

She threw back her clustering Finglets of. f jet. seeeeeee L. H. Cove, Esq. 

. . John Brougham, Esq. 

soe a yan, Esq. 

. L. H. Cove, Esq. 


se eereeeeee 


BO BO BO BO BO bo DO 
eoococseo 


Ce eee eeeeeeererees 


The beautiful maid of the dale’ ed cecee 

There is a grief when tear-drops start......... 
The merry mountain child .. . W.H. Fisk, Esq. 
When I gave you the heart that you said you tor dearly . eevee 


Young love in a frolicsome comune One day ..-.+-sesecees , Esq. 
My lady’s eye . Miss E. H. Keating 


Published only by T. PRO WSE, Music Publisher and General Musical 
Instrument Manufacturer, 13, Hanway Street, London. 


CHARLES NICHOLSON’S PLUTES. 


The manufacturer of the above instrament directs the attention of Proressors and 
AMATEURs to his latest improved Flutes; these instruments although so well known 
to every musician, yet, to the young performer, a word or two may be said with 
propriety respecting them. First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
in the sharp or flat keys. Second—Their quality of tone has always been unrivalled, 
and still maintains its superiority. Third—In contradistinction to all others these 
instruments are the easiest to perform on, the least exertion with the embouchure 
being required, and the quality of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to 
is one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. Lastly—The strongest 
proof that need be adduced is that every performer of any celebrity on the flute, 
performs on those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated flautist, Charles 
Nicholson. Those gentlemen who wish to be instructed on the correct principles of 
the above master, can be recommended to competent professors by applying at the 
manufactory, 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD ST. 
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MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS. PRESENT FOR 1845, 
A MUSIC BOOK OF BEAUTY, 


FOR THE QUEEN’S BOUDOIR, 


EDITED BY CHARLES JEFFERYS. 
The annuals are the ambassadors of Christmas. They bring with them visions of 
a pleasant time not far off. Plum-pudding and anda merry country 
dance and blind man’s buff, and all t! By geno auxiliaries of the most comfortable 
season of the English year— the delightful jollities with which we féte the departure of 
the old year, as of an ancient and cherished friend—are typified plainly on the face of 
them. We love to look upon their gaudy trappings, swaggering and glittering with 
such infinity of ancror love no less to glance their, but too often 
empty interiors, answ good-naturedly with a smile redolent of nothing. But 
the whole matter isa aia te F meng and should be welcomed with open arms by all 
who love a show of happiness t comes but “once a year.” A true philosopher 
enjoys a pantomime—a fact pleasantly memorialized by Leigh Hunt, in one of the 
le papers of his “ Indicator’’—and why should we not equally enter into the 
p pes of an annual? It means nothing—it is nothing—it ought to be nothing but a 
ign of the time, an emblazoned record of an annual merriment To those who do 
not side with us, we recommend a of the works of the most natural and 
humanising of England’s poets, who have often and clearly that not to 
be happy and be ge egy to Lo a heart full of love end welcome for everything 
and nothing 9 Gp B very as time,” indicates strongly a want of heart 
altogether. .. The Boo Beauty for the Queen’s Boudoir,” is annually one of the 
pearls of its merry tribe—and its contributions to the leisure time of 1845, are no less 
ever att Its ing and embellishments—its ernblazoning, its litho- 
graping, and what not—are of a yey wed which at once dazzles the eye, and leads 
the understanding, in chains, to offer homage at its shrine. The pencil of the 
polipictorial Brandard—the “et genius of the music-shops—has seldom been 
d to more ‘taadl este te eae 
artist in spite of motley—gold ani RA tinsel become plastic under his magic wand; 
he fairly converts the most trivial materials into objects worthy the admiration an all 
gazers. His “Evening at Naples,” “ Reconciliation,” and his “ Ma Normandie,” are 
master-pieces in their . Nor is he slightly indebted to the careful press “ 
Hanhart, who in the department of musico-annual .lithographic-impressment, is 
without a rival. The musical contributions this year, — a ary measure, scoff ‘- 
our impeachment r emptiness. Some of the pieces, vocal 
really charming. A divertissement, “ An Evening in Naples,” by 3 Charles Glover 
full of Italian feeling—the ¢arantella is as good as almost an: Toes toy Ko of its kind, 
polkas, and a cavatina, ‘Merry is the Greenwood,” by 8 lover, are also seh well 
worthy mention. A vocal duet, ‘‘ We werechildren her,” by George Macfarren 
(a classical name for an album), to which words full of natural sentiment have been 
wedded by Desmond Ryan, is an exquisite morceau, instinct with melody and 
musician-like harmony. Besides these we may notice a pretty ballad, « The Widow 
and her Child,” by Edward Loder, in his most catching style; a very graceful 
“ Flow Rio Verde,” by Thomas Ba: » & name new to us; a woes gba, 
“ The Song of the Past,” written and ‘composed by Mr. Charles Jefferys, the 
editor of the annual; a lively Quadrille, by Fleche; a clever ow 
laugh,” by Montgomery ; ; another of no less merit, by 5 Ps Leo, “ andy, o’er the 
monlit ocean;” and an excellent set of quadrilles, by Camille — Ss with the 
emblematical ‘nomenclature of “ La Rose,”’—besides many other items of assured 
merit, which our space unfortunately will not allow us to particularize. In fine, of 
the kind of publication which it affects to nye we have met with few more wort 
attention than “ A Book of the Queen's Boudoir 
valuable Christmas present for an aby young ay who may be inclined to accept it of 
any young gentleman who may feel inclined to make an offer.”— Morning Post. 


C. JEFFERYS, 21, SOHO SQUARE. 











A GRAND MILITARY FANTASIA, 
Descriptive of the Moral Revolution at Athens in 1843, 
By J. COHAN, (Pupil of Ries.) 
“ The effect of this morceau, in the hands of a pianist like the composer, must be 
brilliant, warlike, and excitive: we recommend it to every lover of music,”— Musical 


Examiner. 

“ An extraordinary musical effort, full of oe, and replete with colour and 
incident as a battle piece, by Horace Vernet. 

** This martial Fantasia will have great success sith musicians who wish an incen- 
“ to patriotism: the triumphant march alone will ensure its popularity.’’—Court 


t to stamp Mr. Cohan 





“This is the highest order of musical c 
an artist of very superior capabilities. "Age and Argus. 

“ A very elaborate composition, treated throughout with much taste;—a pleasing 
lesson for advanced pupils.””—Court Gazette. 

“Being not slightly gifted with fancy, Mr. Cohan has made good use of such 
musical ideas as were likely to be suggested 7 his subject ""— Morning Post. 

“The genius of the has ng every difficulty, agemnene| 
his ney ort a reality and coherency thet prove him a perfect master of his divine 


art.” 5 
RONDO BRiLLANTE. 


“ Mr. Cohan has chiefly availed himself of noble and | enarary wor harmonies, and we 
observe a propensity to the study of the old masters.’’—. 

‘“* This is more facile than the generality of Mr. Cohan’s puabidiaeen. Tt is bril- 
liant and lies well for the fingers—simple and clear, and « desideratum in 
these fantasia times) every thing is in its place.”— Musical World. 

“ Another of Mr. Cohan’s original and brilliant onda, & in which the classival 
character of the school to which he belongs is maintained.” — 

To be had of all Music Sellers; and at the author’s neshdenes, 26, Soho Square, 
where he gives private lessons on the violin or pianoforte (with’ and without the 
violin accompaniment). Mr. mae — attends My the residences of his pupils. 





A new “GRAND MORCEAU*" for > ie a pianoforte, by the same composer. 
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